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CHARLES WILLIAM POST, THE RAINMAKER 


EAVES 


In a recent issue of the Quarterly, the writer traced, in brief 
outline, the career of Charles William Post as a colonizer in West 
Texas, and the founder of Post City.’ © Post’s colonizing activities 
are replete with experimentation. His elaborate experimental 
farm, his experimental orchard and garden, his pursuit of water 
supply, and more especially his “rain-battles” afford abundant evi- 
dence of the scientific bent of this restless genius. In fact, his 
entire colonial enterprise in West Texas may be seen as a giant 
experiment to verify a cherished theory, that “Individualism,” 
in contrast with “Socialism,” if given a proper trial in the free 
atmosphere of a new and undeveloped country, can alone produce 
a healthy citizenship “in wealth, comfort, peace, and content- 
ment.” It is the purpose here to trace Post’s great adventure in 
the role of “rainmaker,” the last and greatest experiment of his 
life and the most famous of its kind in history. 

Post had observed the efforts of various “rainmakers” during 
his years of travel about the semi-arid West, and also in the East 
in times of drouth. He had also read of rains that are said to 
have accompanicd battles of the Napoleonic wars, and had lis- 
tened to stories of rains that had fallen at Shiloh, Gettysburg, and 
other great battles of our own Civil War. These accounts had led 
the colonizer to believe that the explosions of battle had pro- 
duced these downpours. 

Through the early years of his colony, settlers were often 
plagued with drouth. Post had often talked to his resident man- 


1C, D. Eaves, “Colonization Activities of Charles William Post,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, July, 1939, 72 et seq. 
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agers about producing rain by a series of explosions. Instead of 
powder and cannon, dynamite was to be used in his proposed 
“rain-battles.” In the early spring of 1910, he wrote his managers: 


I want to have you at once, and without further delay, 
perfect a suitable kite to carry up the two pounds of dynamite 
I want to use. Get this kite perfected, and make fifteen or 
twenty of them, and order 150 pieces of dynamite contain- 
ing two pounds each, with a five-minute fuse. Get all this 
matter necessary, with cords, etc., ready for me to make some 
experiments when I get there in May.? 


Post arrived at his West Texas colony on schedule time, but 
was dissatisfied with such preparations as had been made for 
the experiments. Upon his return to Battle Creek, he wrote 
his managers: 


I want to have you get your kites and dynamite in con- | 
dition, so that if you have a dry spell you can pick out some — 
day when there seems moisture in the air, and try the plan 
of precipitating the moisture into rain—that precipitation 
to be caused by violent agitation of the air. 

It has been demonstrated many times that such agitation 
by explosion does precipitate moisture and produce rain. 1 
believe that it is necessary to agitate the air violently from 
different points near the earth, and at closely succeeding pe- 
riods of time, very much in imitation of cannonading in a 
battle.* 


In the same letter he gave explicit directions on firing the 
dynamite. Five-minute fuses were to be attached to each charge, 
and when the kite attained an altitude of one hundred feet, a 
string forty feet long should be tied to the main cord that held 
the kite. As the two-pound charge of dynamite was about to be 
lifted by the rising kite, the fuse was to be lighted so that the 
explosion would occur five minutes later. Under the supervision 
of his chief engineer, Marhoff, trained men were to be placed a 
quarter of a mile apart and the utmost care exercised in handling 
both dynamite and kites. Each man would fire twenty charges.‘ 

Nature played a sly trick on the Rainmaker. Just as the 


2Post Records, Minutes, Vol. II, 42c. Post to Double U Company, 
March 21, 1910. Hereafter Post Records will be referred to as P. R. 


8P. R., Minutes II, 95m. Post to Double U Company, June 3, 1910. 
4P. R., Minutes II, 95m. Post to Double U Company, June 3, 1910. 
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heavens were about to be bombarded, rain began to fall, so there 
was no necessity of continuing the experiment. In preliminary 
trials with kites, resident managers found the prescribed method 
very dangerous. Kites bobbed about, lines were tangled, and 
some of the men narrowly escaped injury when dynamite ex- 
ploded too near the ground.* 

The spring of 1911 was dry, with barely enough moisture to 
bring up the crops. By the beginning of June, young kafir and 
maize were dying. On the fourth of that month, Post wired his 
managers to “put on a rain-battle.” On the eighth, everything 
was in readiness and 342 pounds of dynamite shook the plains 
as it exploded along the rim of the Cap Rock. Men were sta- 
tioned fifty feet apart for a quarter of a mile, each having fourteen 
rounds of dynamite. The explosive, with fuse, was placed on a 
rock, and at a signal each man lighted his fuse and ran for 
safety. Fourteen salvos were fired that afternoon, first at in- 
tervals of ten minutes, then later at five, and finally at three, the 
entire “rain battle” lasting about one hour. Post lost the battle; 
no rain fell. But Post was not discouraged ; he wrote his managers 
on the 26th: 


Don’t try to shoot in groups. Shoot each charge alone. 
Imitate a battle. The shooting from a rocky base on edge 
of Cap Rock permits a first upheaval of air, and almost 
instantly another from the rebound, thus violently vibrating 
the moisture therein. 


Let Chief Marhoff report in detail. I believe we can 
produce results. If so, see the splendid outcome. Don’t 
let this next firing go too long before trying again, as I 
want to determine results.” 


A shower followed the next battle and Post was so encouraged 
with the report that he determined to continue the campaign. 
Ife declared that: “It would be a fine thing if we had to spend 
several hundred dollars, in fact up to thousands, if we could 
demonstrate that this could be a success.”* 


5P. R., Correspondence IX, 29c. Double U Company to Post, August 3, 
1910. 

6P, R., Correspondence XXV, 2b, c. Marhoff to Board of Managers, 
June 9, 1911. 

7P. R., Minutes II, 169b, c. Post to Double U Company, June 26, 1911. 

8P. R., Minutes II, 169d, e. Hartford to Double U Company, July 15, 
1911. 
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Upon receiving a report of some rain-battles staged early in 
the month of July, he wrote: “These experiments are exceedingly 
important to me—and I infer that you do not quite appreciate 
their importance.” Following one of these battles, fourteen hours 
of rain fell, but “only sprinkles resulted” from another. Post 
attributed the latter result to the use of only 550 pounds instead 
of 3000 as he had wished. He wrote his managers: 


In these experiments, we are following a practice that 
absolutely and unfailingly did produce rain during the Civil 
War. Every man who was in a battle knows that rain 
invariably followed the heavy concussions, and an old soldier 
told me the other day that during a twenty-one day bombard- 
ment, the rain began after the first day and continued, more 
or less, during the total twenty days following. 

In about two or three weeks, when you think rain would 
he advantageous, you can watch for some cloudy weather, 
and then get busy with your three thousand pounds of dyna- 
mite and shoot it off. 

I want extraordinary attention given to this subject, for 
it means a very great deal to the country at large, and all 
of us are included.° 


If the rain-valve could be turned off and on at will, the economy 
of the whole world might be completely revolutionized. Deserts 
could be made to blossom as the proverbial rose. No longer need 
there be a food shortage in any part of the world. Post believed 
that some positive gains were being achieved with the progress 
of his experiments. In the letter just quoted he gave still more 
specific directions: 

Let these firing stations be separated one-eighth of a mile 
apart—in other words, sixteen stations in the two miles. I 
expect better results from firing over a rock foundation than 
would be had from kites, for the reason that the first com- 
pression of the air will be upward, almost instantly fol- 
lowed by a rebound of the downward force,—in that way 
getting the double pressure of the air, which I expect to 
precipitate the moisture of the air.?° 


Toward the end of August, the Rainmaker wrote that he was 
quite satisfied with the reports of previous battles, and unshaken 


®P. R., Minutes II, 175k. Post to Double U Company, July 17, 1911. 
10] bid. 
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in his belief that rain could be made to fall at any time the 
proper steps were taken. He asked his managers to order twelve 
thousand pounds of dynamite with which to stage two battles at 
the time of his arrival at Post City in the following October.** 
Early in September, 1911, he instructed his managers to “fire 
3000 pounds of dynamite, in 1500 shots,” and to “keep careful 
record of conditions, selecting a day when there is at least some 
moisture in the air.”* Very soon after the receipt of this letter, 
resident managers complied by staging a battle according to 
directions. A good rain fell almost immediately. Post was jubi- 
lant. He wrote: “I believe we have reason to feel we have dem- 
onstrated that firing these charges in large numbers, and scattered 
on an area of one or two miles, will really produce rain.”"* 
Later in the autumn, two more battles were staged under the 
eyes of the Rainmaker himself. Although the windows in Post 
City rattled throughout two afternoons from the terrific explosions 
along a two-mile line of battle at the edge of the Cap Rock, very 
little rain followed. Post was not dismayed. He ordered dyna- 
mite pits constructed near the Cap Rock, later to be known as 
the “Chimneys.” These pits were to house several tons of dyna- 
mite that had been stored in the hotel block at Post City. The 
“Chimneys” were located near the center of the “battle line.”** 


Settlers came from all directions to witness these giant Christ- 
mas-like celebrations. Some old settlers regarded Post as a “little 
bit teched in the head” for trying to make rain fall in this 
manner.’® 

A measure of success with these experiments led the colonizer 
to withhold his lands from the market until the value of these 
rainmaking experiments could be further demonstrated. Early 
in October, 1911, he wrote: 


I have concluded not to make any special effort to sell 
my acreage this fall, for if we can get rain when it is needed, 
we can make crops every year, and would make the land 
worth more than its present price. Besides all that, I want 


11P, R., Minutes II, 185b. Post to Double U Company, August 28, 1911. 
12P, R., Minutes II, 187a, b. Post to Double U Company, Sept. 8, 1911. 
18P, R., Minutes II, 187f. Post to Double U Company, Sept. 15, 1911. 
14P. R., Minutes II, 2lla. Post to Double U Company, Oct. 27. 1911. 
15Sam Bardwell, interview with writer, Oct. 2, 1938. 
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to be able to tell buyers exactly what they can expect when 
I get ready to sell.*® 


During the winter of 1911-12, Post undertook to induce the 
Du Pont de Nemours Powder Company to share the expense of 
eight big battles to be put on during the season of 1912. He 
proposed to Du Pont that 24,000 pounds of dynamite be used, 
the expense to be shared equally.’* He informed the powder 
company that he planned to explode three thousand pounds in 
each battle, and that it would be well if they shipped two or 
three thousand pounds at a time. At Post City a stock of twelve 
thousand pounds had already been purchased as early as the 
preceding October.’* 

Post planned eight battles for 1912. “Whenever you are two 
weeks without rain,” he wrote, “I think you had better get out 
and shoot up a battle, knowing first that you have a reasonable 
amount of humidity in the air.”?® : 

In February, 1912, he published an article in Harper’s Weekly 
on “Making Rain While the Sun Shines.” This article attracted 
great attention, and inquiries poured into Battle Creek and Post 
City by the hundreds. Hugo Moser, for example, wrote from 
Wellington, Colorado, that he was planning to produce rain by 
artificial means, and was coming to Post City “to witness a 
battle.””?° 

Early rains that spring made battles unnecessary until later, 
but Marhoff was busy with plans for more extensive experiments 
than ever. To protect the men at the firing stations, which were 
on solid rock, there were constructed wooden shields, four feet 
high, and inclined away from the point where the dynamite was 
to be exploded. Two hundred pounds of the explosive were to be 
used, two pounds at a time, at each station. Charges were to 
be fired as rapidly as possible, one explosion following another 
in rapid succession.** 

16P. R., Minutes II, 185b. Post to Double U Company, Sept. 5, 1911. 

17P, R., Minutes II, 4a. Post to Double U Company, Feb. 24, 1912. 

isP, R., Minutes II, 5a, b. Post to E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Company, Feb. 24, 1912. 

‘ae Correspondence XXV, 7a, b. Post to Double U Company, March 
aes Correspondence. Hugo Moser to Double U Company, March 


21P. R., Correspondence XXV, lla, b. Marhoff to H. W. Fairbanks, 
April 6, 1912. 


‘ 
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On April 18, Post wrote his managers: 


The firing stations seem to be all right. You have plenty 
of moisture up to now, but I think for the safety of the trees 
and grass and gardens . . . you had better shoot up a rain 
from now on, whenever it has been dry a couple of weeks.”* 


Marhoff staged a great battle on the twenty-seventh. Two men 
were assigned to each of the fifteen stations. At each there was 
stored one hundred rounds of dynamite, weighing two pounds 
each. Stations were behind the wooden shields, two hundred feet 
from the rocky platforms where charges were set off at five- 
minute intervals. Marhoff observed that the humidity was not 
favorable, but rain being desperately needed, he had nevertheless 
decided upon a battle. 

Firing began at seven minutes past two, and lasted nearly four 
hours. At the beginning, the wind was from the south, but later 
shifted to the southwest—a dry sign. For an hour explosions 
reverberated from the rocks. Then clouds began to form rapidly 
in the southwest. After three and a half hours of terrific bom- 
bardment thick storm clouds appeared in the west. Darkness, 
blinding flashes of lightning and heavy thunder-claps accompanied 
the reverberating crashes along the two-mile battle line below. 
Smoke-rings mounted hundreds of feet to mingle with the clouds. 
Shortly before six, showers began to fall. A quarter of an inch 
fell at the place of the explosions, but later in the evening the 
Tahoka community, several miles to the west, was flooded with 
rain. Fifteen miles west of Post City water stood in lakes. 
Marhoff concluded his report in triumph: 


From the results of this battle, I believe that under almost 
any conditions rain can be produced, for when we com- 
menced this battle, we had less than 50% of humidity in 
the air, with strong south and southwest winds, with prac- 
tically a clear sky. We had a violent storm in less than 
four hours after the completion of the battle.?* 


Another battle was staged on May 23. Th-c°-pound charges 
were used. When the firing began, shortly b ure eight in the 


22P. R., Correspondence XXV, 12a. Post to Double U Company, April 
18, 1912. 

23P. R., Correspondence XXV, 15a, b. Marhoff to Board of Managers, 
April 29, 1912. 
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morning, the sky was clear, and a slight haziness was apparent 
on the horizon. Clouds slowly gathered. In the afternoon a storm 
rose from the southeast, with heavy thunder and vivid lightning. 
But only a sprinkle of rain fell upon the Post estate. Instead 
of the smoke-rings rising directly upward, as desired, a high 
wind leaned them away at an oblique angle. Marhoff was con- 
vinced that this condition explained the scantiness of rainfall 
on the scene of the explosions.** 

Word came in from a settler living thirty-five miles southwest 
of the Post Colony that an inch and a half of rain had fallen at 
that point on the night of May 23, after the last battle.** This 
report led the managers to conclude that the battle had been 
staged in too strong a wind and that the effects of the explosions 
had consequently been felt at a considerable distance from the 
Post estate. 

The ninth rain-making experiment was carried out on June 11. 
No rain fell on the Post lands, but a tremendous downpour 
occurred at Lubbock a few hours after the explosions ceased.*° 

Despite the somewhat discouraging results, Post was not ready 
to abandon his experiments. He wrote: 


Past experience has led me to believe that we can depend 
upon rain if the humidity is anywhere from seventy to ninety 
degrees, and if the humidity is less than seventy we should 
shoot two battles—preferably the first one in the afternoon 
and the next the following morning.’ 


Accordingly, battles were staged on the afternoon of July 2 and 
on the following morning. The afternoon battle began at half 
past one, and raged for two and a half hours. Fifteen hundred 
shots of three pounds each reverberated from the walls of the 
Cap Rock. At seven in the evening a heavy cloud, with lightning, 
appeared in the northwest. But “it went around” and left Post 
City “high and dry.” Next morning another bombardment rattled 
cups and dishes in farmhouses ten miles away, but only light 


24P, R., Correspondence XXV, 18b. Marhoff to Board of Managers, 
May 23, 1912. 

25P, R., Correspondence XXV, 20a. C. H. Doak (O’Donnell, Texas) to 
Double U Company, May 28, 1912. 

26P. R., Correspondence XXV, 22a. J. R. Hartford to Double U Com- 
pany, June 11, 1912. 

27P. R., Minutes II, 7b. Post to Double U Company, June 17, 1912. 
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sprinkles of rain fell upon the Post lands. The final result was that 
nine thousand pounds of dynamite had gone up in smoke, with no 
appreciable results.?* 

But the spirit of the Rainmaker had not weakened. Crops were 
suffering from the drouth and were beginning to twist and wither. 
Managers ordered “a double-header three-pounder” for July 10, 
and another of the same kind to be staged two days later. On 
each of the appointed days there were to be “battles” in both 
morning and afternoon. An entire carload of explosive was to 
be used—6,000 pounds for each of the four battles, or 24,000 
pounds in all. The first began at eight o’clock in the morning 
‘and continued for three and a half hours. Not a cloud was to be 
seen when firing began. Winds shifted from east to south, and 
back to the southeast, as terrific detonations shook the earth. 
Smoke hugged the ground. At ten o’clock a cloud suddenly ap- 
peared, and by noon it covered half the sky; but no rain fell. 
In the afternoon firing began at a quarter till two and lasted 
two and a half hours. Clouds grew thick for a time, then drifted 
away; again no rain fell. Practically the same result was ob- 
tained on July 12. The Rainmaker had met with a quadruple 
failure.?° 

Disappointments were mounting. Post seems to have taken 
out his vengeance upon the dynamite manufacturers. He wrote 


the Du Ponts sharply: 


Some of the stuff you sent us was so “slow moving” that 
we found sticks unexploded which had been bunched with 
other sticks that did explode, and I don’t believe that these 
“slow-moving” ones have exploded yet. . . . 


To be candid, I believe that you had no confidence in 
the work, and simply dumped off some old stuff you could 
not sell. . 


Please order away any unused material which you may 
have contributed. You will be expected to pay the freight 
and cost of handling. 


2sP. R., Correspondence XXV, 27a, b. H. W. Fairbanks to Double U 
Company, July 3, 1912. 

29P, R., Correspondence XXV, 29a, b. Marhoff to Double U Company, 
July 13, 1912. 

30P, R., Correspondence XXV, 30c, d. Post to G. Frank Lord of the 


Du Pont Powder Company, July 15, 1912. 
Strangely, indeed, Post gave Du Pont a new order for dynamite next day. 


¢ 
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Another rain-battle was staged on July 24, with no appreciable 
results. This was the fifteenth experiment. Marhoff recom- 
mended that several changes be made. 

Since most rains were found to occur in the afternoon, he 
thought that the experiments should be carried out in the closing 
hours of the day. He also recommended heavier charges of dyna- 
mite so as to approach, more closely, the intensity of cannon fire. 
Twelve-pound charges should be fired at each station at four- 
second intervals. Finally, he contended that no attempts at rain- 
making should be made unless there was at least eighty-five per 
cent of humidity in the morning, with light winds from south 
or east. He went on to observe: 


Although we have produced rain with lower percentage of 
humidity, and strong winds from the southwest, conditions 
then were extremely unfavorable, and it looks like wasting 
time and money to go up against extremely unfavorable - 


conditions.** 

On August 5, Marhoff carried out the plan he had lately recom- 
mended. That night a tremendous rain fell over the territory 
within a fifty-mile radius of Post City. The first shot was fired 
at half past four in the afternoon and the last at seven in the 
evening. Windows in the buildings at Post City rattled from 
vibrations that swept through at four-second intervals. The sky 
was clear when firing began, but almost immediately clouds 
formed, and shortly after five o’clock the whole sky was hidden. 
Around six o’clock sprinkles began to be felt, and shortly before 
seven a great rainstorm struck the new settlement.*? 

On this occasion the dynamite explosions had been so terrific 
as to be plainly heard at Clairmont, far to the east. From the 
latter point a report arrived that soon after the firing began there 
came from the direction of Post City great flashes of lightning, 
followed by heavy thunderclaps, and then a hard rain came 
sweeping in from the same direction. “This condition,” Marhoff 
concluded, “would tend to indicate that the firing created a 
storm center, as we changed the direction of the wind soon after 


the firing began.”** 


31P, R., Correspondence XXV, 33a, b, and ec. Marhoff to Double U 
Company, July 24, 1912. 

32P, R., XX, 37a, b,c. Marhoff to Double U Company, August 5, 1912. 

ssP, R., XXV, 38a, b. Marhoff to Double U Company, August 8, 1912. 
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Of the thirteen experiments carried out this year, from March 
27 to August 21, seven were accompanied by an appreciable amount 
of rain, and in three, veritable cloudbursts resulted.** 

In January, 1913, Post recommended a change in the location 
of the firing stations to a point fifteen miles southeast of Post 
City, so that when the battles were staged prevailing winds from 
that direction would push the clouds over his rich plains lands 
and deposit the moisture where most needed.*® 

Resident managers disagreed with this suggestion on the ground 
that it would be dangerous to transport dynamite along the rough 
roads. They suggested that three concrete magazines be con- 
structed along the Cap Rock so that the explosive could be more 
easily and quickly distributed to the firing stations. Each maga- 
zine, holding fifteen hundred pounds of dynamite, would be located 
near five firing stations, so that the dynamite could be distributed 
within a very few minutes when needed.** But Post vetoed this 
recommendation as being too expensive, and suggested that the 
huge magazine at the “Chimneys” was entirely adequate.** 


As time passed, Post thought more and more about trying an 
experiment southeast of the city while a moist southeast wind 
was blowing. In May, 1913, he directed his managers to build 
an ammunition house between five and eight miles southeast of 
town, and to store there sufficient dynamite for a battle.** 

On August 12 more dynamite was exploded, since rains had 
ceased two weeks before. At eight o’clock that morning the sky 
was clear and a steady south wind was blowing. The first shot 
was fired at a quarter past two. Thirty minutes later small 
light-colored clouds formed overhead and grew heavier as firing 
progressed. For two hours and forty-five minutes the battle raged. 
Clouds grew heavier and thunder rolled across the plains, but 
very little rain fell. Next afternoon a massive storm cloud ap- 
proached, but only a light shower fell upon the Post estate.*® 

Post was undismayed. He wired his managers: 

34P, R., Correspondence XXV, 39a, August 30, 1912. 

35P, R., Minutes III, 40a. Post to Double U Company, Jan. 12, 1913. 

36P, R., Minutes III, 42a, Jan. 28, 1913. 

37P. R., Minutes III, 45h. Post to Double U Company, Feb, 9, 1913. 

3sP, R., Minutes III, 6la, May 30, 1913. 


39P, R., Correspondence XXV, 39a, c. Marhoff to Double U Company, 
August 12, 1913. 
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Shoot another battle for rain at once. Begin at four or 
five o’clock in the morning. Humidity is greater then. 
Follow instructions. Go ahead.*° 


Two days later one hundred three-pound shots were fired from 
each of fifteen stations on the edge of the Cap Rock, the first at 
half past five in the morning and the last at twenty minutes after 
eight. Humidity was very low that morning, but clouds gathered 
in the afternoon and heavy showers drenched the lands of de- 
lighted settlers.‘ 

Greatly encouraged, Post wrote in part: 


It is becoming more and more evident that these artificial 
disturbances are frequently necessary to precipitate the mois- 
ture, and that you had better stick to the mornings for your 
battles. I think you should begin at least by five o’clock.** 

The experiment of August 21, 1913, the twenty-first from the 
beginning, was destined to be the last. A rainy autumn rendered 
unnecessary further attempts toward precipitating moisture by 
artificial means, and before the next “crop year” was well advanced 
the Rainmaker had fought his last battle, and lost to an uncon- 
querable foe. Suffering from an incurable stomach ailment, with 
no hope of recovery, Post sent a bullet crashing through his brain 
on May 14, 1914. 

These rainmaking experiments had cost C. W. Post an average 
of about twenty-five hundred dollars each. By the time of his 
death no less than fifty thousand dollars had “gone up in smoke.” 
Was it worth the price? The Rainmaker undoubtedly thought 
so, but his heirs and managers must have thought otherwise, since 
no further attempts at artificial rainmaking were ever made. 

That Post was intent on continuing his experiments through 
the year 1914 is shown by his purchase of a carload of dynamite 
in September, 1913—a supply suflicient for twelve to fifteen 
battles. But not a stick of this lot was destined to be used. 
Executors ordered it sold. Despite frantic efforts to dispose of 
the caché, buyers were difficult to find. As late as the year 1917 
fully three-fourths of the carload still remained at the “Chim- 


40P, R., Correspondence XXV, 42a, b. Post to Double U Company, 
August 19, 1913. 

41P. R., Correspondence XXV, 43a and b. Marhoff to Board of Mana- 
gers, August 22, 1912. 

42P, R., Minutes III, 75h. Post to Double U Company, August 29, 1913. 
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neys.*® When the United States declared war on Germany, in 
the spring of that year, local residents were fearful that enemy 
sympathizers might use the dynamite to destroy bridges, cotton 
mills, and vital industries. With the permission of the executors, 
a long fuse was attached to the huge mine. Once again the whole 
settlement rocked from a terrific explosion.“ But smoke and 
fumes soon died away, and no more was the sound of battle 
to be heard. 

Having spent long years in overcoming great obstacles, in per- 
fecting such products as Postum, Grape Nuts, Elijah’s Manna, 
Post Toasties, inventing stoves and machines of diverse types, the 
restless genius had entered, with buoyant optimism, into the most 
famous rainmaking adventure of all time. And who shall yet say, 
with a tone of finality, that his battles were wholly in vain? 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 


4sP. R., Correspondence XXV, 48a, January 6, 1917. 
44Sam Bardwell (present manager) to the Author, Jan. 17, 1939. 
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JUAN DE UGALDE AND PICAX-ANDE INS-TINSLE 
1787-1788 


At B, NELSON 


Norru or tHe Puerco 


In the early part of June, 1787, a military force composed of 
more than four hundred Spanish soldados de cuera, together with 
an assortment of Indian scouts from various tribal divisions of 
the Apaches, lay encamped near the future site of the town of 
Pecos on the Puerco River (the modern Pecos), under the com- 
mand of Colonel Ugalde. 

For more than six months the slender, active, and untiring 
comandante de armas had led his troops in a campaign against 
hostile groups of Mescalero Apaches in the Big Bend of the Rio 
Grande.’ In the face of hardships which would have daunted 
less determined men or frontiersmen of less experience, a large 
measure of success had been attained in killing, capturing, and 
dispersing the Indian inhabitants of the region. . 

Throughout the latter portion of the campaign constant rumors 
had been heard of a warlike division of the Apaches living on 
the great plains immediately to the north. According to report, 
these tribesmen were actually managing to hold their ancient 
hunting grounds against the encroachment of their inveterate 
enemies, the Comanches, with whom there was unremitting war- 


fare. 
A plan had gradually taken root in the mind of Ugalde for 
the subjugation of this people. In his words: 


I had been fully informed by Captain Juan, as well as 
by the prisoners made in the battles of Carrera and Guad- 
alupe, that on the Animal Plains some 80 leagues, a little 
more or less, to the north of the place on the Rio Puerco 
where I was located, and near to that river called the Colorado, 
and others, there were lands at this time abounding in buffalo. 
Not very far from the establishments of the Comanches was 
a great captain called Pica-gande, which means “Strong 
Arm,” who is followed by many Indians of different clans. 
His nation is called Llaneros or Lipiyanes, and all, like their 


1Al B. Nelson, “Campaigning in the Big Bend of the Rfo Grande,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIX (1936), 200-228, 
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chief, are well equipped with guns, arrows, bows, lances. 
shields, and leather armor. They are brave warriors, as they 
have shown in the many battles fought against the warliks 
Comanche nation, and in spite of the latter they remain in 
those lands close to the Comanche establishments without 
having thought of abandoning them, regardless of the blows 
they have received; nor do they ask peace at our presidios. 
Therefore, in order to fulfill my desire to give credit to the 
armies of the King, and to increase my own prestige, I de- 
cided on that journey for our seventh mariscada.? 


On the morning of the 9th of June, 1787, after having selected 
a contingent of 216 soldiers, three officers, the chaplain, a sur- 
geon, five Lipanes, four Mescaleros, including Chief Juan (Quijie- 
qusya), and two old Indian women as guides, the new mariscada 
was undertaken. 

One of the old women was guiding Ugalde for the fourth time, 
having been taken prisoner by him in November, 1781, on his 
second expedition while governor of Coahuila. She was almost 
an “institution,” in reality the only trustworthy “map” at the 
disposal of the comandante. Several sarcastic references had 
been made by him as to the utter unreliability of the few charts 
in existence that pretended to picture the vast wilderness of 
mountain and desert. 

Transporting their goods across the river on rafts constructed 
from barrels, they set forth toward the north from their encamp- 
ment on the Puerco, probably somewhere between Lake Toyah 
and the Salt Crossing. The first day of travel was over a dry, 
sandy waste, covered with scrub oak not over a yard high. For 
nine days the march was continued until the headwaters of the 
Rio Colorado were attained, either Mustang Draw or Sulphur 
Spring Creek, the probabilities being in favor of the former, since 
no mention was made of having crossed it. After the first day 
plenty of water and good pasturage had been found. 

In his diary Ugalde made the following entry: “Having gone 
nearly 100 leagues to the north over great plains, in the nine 
days since leaving camp, I found the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado River. . . .” In reality the leagues must have been short 


2“Diary of the First General Campaign of Juan de Ugalde,” January to 
August, 1787. Provincias Internas, vol. 112, Archivo General y Pablico, 
Mexico; hereafter designated by the abbreviation A. G. M. 
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hard ones since the distance could not have actually been much 
more than that number of miles. 

Marching for seven days “downstream in search of other rivers, 
buffalo, and the Lipiyan chieftain,” they came to a well-watered 
country abounding in buffalo. On the second day after reaching 
this region (June 26), while engaged in killing buffalo, three 
mounted Indian messengers were escorted to the tent of Ugalde 
after being disarmed by the sentries. 

They bore a message from the great Lipiyan chieftain, Picax- 
ande Ins-tinsle. The great Lipiyan desired peace with the Spanish 
army, the Comanches providing all the warfare he could con- 
veniently handle; wherefore, the messengers explained, he had 
gone south among his Lipin kinsmen, who had informed him 
that Ugalde was not expected hack from the campaign for sev- 
eral months. Returning to his own lands, he had heard the har- 
rowing tales told by refugees from the rancherias attacked by the 
Spaniards. Locating the baggage train and reserves in their 
encampment along the Puerco, Picax-ande had immediately ridden 
in to confer with the officer in charge, only to be met with the 
startling news that the comandante was even then pushing north- 
ward with the intention of destroying his rancher‘as. 

Upon the refusal of the commander of the camp to treat with 
lim in any fashion, the old chicftain immediately sent out groups 
of messengers and at the same time forwarded instructions to 
all his people that under no conditions were they to fire on the 
Spaniards. He was remaining in the vicinity of the Puerco for 
a conference with the “Great Captain of Coahuila.” 

Ugalde received the messengers with courtesy, was favorably 
impressed by their attitude, restored their arms, and held ex- 
tended conversations with them that evening. The next morn- 
ing the march was slowly resumed, the direction being toward 
the south and the Rio Puerco. An hour before noon the foree 
arrived at “the headwaters of an arroyo with running water in 
it, close to the so-called Lomeria del Fierro.” Upon finding more 
buffalo the Spaniards stopped to hunt, and the three Lipiyanes, 
or Llaneros, set out with a message for Picax-ande. 

Resuming march in the afternoon the expedition “went 14 
leagues, mostly in a southern direction, and a little to the west, 
through a flat country with abundant grazing, groves of mesquite, 
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pools, and two rivers with whose names I am not familiar.” They 
were in the buffalo region a total of nine days, Ugalde remark- 
ing that “in some arroyos I found . . . very good wild plums, 
wild pears, small but sweet grapes, and finally, wheat, rabbits, 
and so many buffalo that 800 fat bulls were killed.” Also, the 
expedition provided itself “with hair for making bridles, hides, 
tallow, and lard.” The diary further extolled the region as “a 
veritable ‘Promised Land’ for it has all that is necessary for 
human life.’ A West Texas Chamber of Commerce could hardly 
say more. 

After their brief sojourn in the region the Spaniards found 
no difficulty in believing the simple boast of the Lipiyan mes- 
sengers that they had no need to raid the Spanish settlements, 
since their country furnished all necessities, including an abund- 
ance of wild mustangs which were theirs merely for the catching 


and breaking. The troopers not only stocked up with sufficient - 


of the region’s products to supply the entire army for the re- 
mainder of the campaign, but laid by a greater amount to take 
home for their families. Ugalde reckoned that this achievement 
alone justified the foray to the Colorado River. 

Setting out from this rich section, probably the territory 
directly east of Midland, fourteen days of slow traveling to the 
south brought them to the lower Puerco on the morning of 
July 10. Crossing the river they remained on the other bank 
until afternoon, then resumed the march, making their way down- 
stream toward the east. 

After not more than an hour of travel a party of seven Indians 
were sighted approaching the river on the other side. They were 
easily identified as the Lipiyan captain and his escort, and a 
delegation of Lipan and Mescalero scouts, led by Chief Juan, 
were sent forth to extend greetings to them and offer safe conduct 
and assurance of good faith. While Ugalde and his men stopped 
to make camp and complete preparations for the reception of the 
visitors, Chief Picax-ande and his followers forced their horses 
into the water without stopping, soon emerging from the river 
at the new camp site. 

. The interval between the appearance of the Lipiyanes and their 
arrival in camp was sufficient, however, for Ugalde to arrange 
the stage-setting for the formalities which he dearly loved and 
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which were extremely effective in dealing with the Indian mind. 
The words of the diary paint a picture which can hardly be 
improved upon for contemporary coloring. We will let it take 
up the story for a brief space: 


Without pausing he crossed the river to present himself. 
Here the pen of Solis is needed to explain with liveliness, 
delicacy, and truthfulness the living commentary he made on 
Indian reasoning. . . . I had formed a court very different 
in aspect from the usual type, for there was no canopy over 
pavement, no satin ceiling, mirrors, carpeted floor, or seats 
of velvet. Indeed not! It was out in the sun, surrounded 
by humanity in ragged skins, caked with sweat and dust, 
among rocks and cactus. 


Here Ugalde broke into the description with an extended essay 
on the advantages of military courts over the civil, and of the 
necessity of armics. Ile called upon “lawyers, clerks, heirs, 
courtesans, artisans, ete., if you would only consider what you owe 
to those who foilow the glorious career of arms you would love 
and protect them, and not object to the honors bestowed upon 
them by the monarch.” After this digression, the narrative was 
resumed : 

Upon the arrival of the said Lipiyén Chieftain within 
about six paces of where I stood, I went to receive him, 
for one should always be politic, even among barbarians. . 
The Indian dismounted (one can truly call him ambassador 
in his own person) his men holding the stirrup and bridle, 
in which they demonstrated their respect and reverence. I 
took his hand and conducted him to the court mentioned, 
where I sat down, putting him at the right. The officers and 
chaplain sat in a circle on their leather jackets, the Lipiyan, 
Mescalero and Lipin Indians were behind me, while the other 
men, standing, formed another circle. Three interpreters at- 
tended, so that if the one I usually used did not speak 
promptly the others did so. I had meat, pinole, biscuits, 
and cigarettes brought and served. 


Just before eating, Chief Picax-ande Ins-tinsle, “a man about 
50 years of age, with the face and bearing of a soldier,” whose 
character and truthfulness were well attested by Indians of other 
tribes, startled as well as delighted Ugalde and the other Span- 
iards by making the following pertinent observation: “There are 
only three chieftains, the Great One above, you, and I. The first 
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is looking down upon us and listening to what we say so that 
we shall see who is lacking in truth.” 

This rather keen remark ushered in the usual amount of bom- 
bastic speechmaking which ancient and modern man has always 
indulged in to clear the atmosphere before real issues are met. 
Frequently, as on the occasion in hand, such utterances are merely 
of a type resembling the small boy’s “My pa can lick your pa” 
as a preliminary to better understanding. 

After the comandante de armas had explained at great length 
how impossible it was for the Apaches to hope for success against 
the Spaniards, especially while the latter were commanded by 
Ugalde, and Picax-ande had recounted his victories over the 
Comanches, and denicd having participated in any attack against 
Spaniards, the two leaders entered into a preliminary agreement 
for an offensive and defensive alliance between the two peoples. 


Ugalde, who had heavily discounted the glowing reports of Picax- . 


ande Ins-tinsle’s character, influence, and prowess, was quite 
deeply impressed by his appearance and attitude during the 
conference. 

The next morning the Lipiyan chieftain accompanied the Span- 
iards down-river to the camp of the supply train and the reserves, 
who were found, about noon, at an arroyo called Milpitas on the 
north bank of the river. After crossing the river to the encamp- 
ment, the two leaders again went into conference for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Karly the following morning Picax-ande hurriedly departed to 
gather his tribesmen in preparation for an anticipated Comanche 
raid. Ugalde continued his way downstream two short journeys 
farther, reaching a ford which he had previously used during 
his campaigns of 1781 and 1783. The river was crossed at dawn. 
¥rom this point a three-day march brought them to the Rio 
Grande, whose waters they found too high for fording. One day 
was spent building rafts and four more passed before everything 
was successfully transported across the river. Ugalde compared 
his method of crossing to that used by Alexander, saying: “This 
would have aroused envy among the troops of Alexander, and 
the greatest satisfaction and advantage would have resulted to 
him had he used the same method in crossing those famous rivers 
in the conquest of India.’’* 


3“Diary of the First General Campaign.” 
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FRONTIER POLITICS 


After resting a day and a half, another half day of travel up- 
stream brought them to a camping ground where dispositions 
were made for the final movement of the campaign. One hundred 
men, divided into two equal troops, each under the leadership of a 
lieutenant, were sent out, one to the east and another to the west, 
while Ugalde and the remainder were to move straight south, 
all three squads combing the mountains for trace of the enemy. 
The three divisions were to come together once more on the Sabinas 
River, a short distance north of Santa Rosa. There the cam- 
paign was to end, each of the troops returning to its own presidio. 

From the 27th of July to the first of August the main body 
of the army moved slowly south toward the Valley of Santa Rosa. 
When the journey was nearly half completed two of the scouting 
parties, numbering 20 men each, located a rancheria of about 
40 Indians, surrounded them and prepared to attack. As they 
were on the verge of charging, the Indians frantically called 
out that they were followers of Chief Patule, one of the Mescalero 
leaders admitted to peace at Presidio del Norte. Patule, leaving 
some of his followers encamped,'had gone forward to Santa Rosa 
seeking to open negotiations for a permanent peace. Ugalde, 
upon arriving and hearing these details, granted the Indians a 
fifteen-day truce until he could have a talk with their chieftains. 

Resuming his march on the third, the comandante and his men 
reached the vicinity of Santa Rosa, where he immediately went 
into conference with Chiefs Patule and Quemado. Having made 
a two-hour speech in an effort to duly impress upon them the 
seriousness of their offenses, Ugalde took their plea for a perma- 
nent peace under advisement, making no promises. 

According to Ugalde, the two chieftains gave four reasons for 
coming to him for a peace treaty: first, they did not want to 
negotiate with anyone else; second, as long as they lived in Nueva 
Vizeaya they were being constantly blamed for the misdemeanors 
of the Gilefia Indians; third, that in Presidio del Norte the 
Spaniards gave them neither food to eat nor truthful words; 
fourth, since living at Presidio del Norte they had been unable to 
cross the Rio Grande to hunt, for fear of attack. “Therefore,” 
to quote Ugalde, “they wished to abandon themselves to my 

4“Diary of the First General Campaign.” 
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Several of these reasons no doubt exerted some influence, but 
there were others of major importance which were brought to 
light in various items of correspondence among the officials of 
Nueva Vizcaya. One of Loyola’s subordinates reported that Patule 
and Quemado had a serious misunderstanding with Alegre, an- 
other Mescalero chieftain at Presidio del Norte.* Also, it is pos- 
sible that the Mescaleros were becoming suspicious of Loyola’s 
plans, for he had written to Comandante Inspector José Antonio 
Rengel as to the desirability of “persuading these Indians to 
establish themselves, forgetting their hunting, and accustom them- 
selves to living always in our neighborhood, working the lands 
allotted to them . . . but this must be handled with tactful 
prudence.® 

Be this as it may, Ugalde completely ignored the relationship 
of these Indians with the Spaniards at Presidio del Norte, except 
for brief mention that a sergeant and a few troopers from that 
point had escorted the Mescaleros to Santa Rosa, and he rec- 
ommended to the viceroy that a treaty be made wtih them.’ 
However, Ugalde laid down strict rules of conduct* to which the 
chieftains “gladly” agreed. The comandante apparently had little 
confidence, and the viceroy still less, in the continued good faith 
of these or any other tribesmen. There was one exception to this: 
Ugalde did believe in the reliability of Chief Picax-ande Ins- 
tinsle.* Nevertheless, in his glowing reports of this treaty as an 
illustration of the effectiveness of his method of dealing with the 
Indians, the comandante de armas spoke of eight chieftains having 
taken part in the conclusion of this agreement, Patule, Quemado, 
Quijiequsya (Juan), and five others who were named. One of the 
main stipulations of the agreement was that the participating 


5Diaz to Loyola, Presidio del Norte, Jan. 20, 1788. Provincias Internas, 
vol, 112, A. G. M. 

SLoyola to Rengel, Arispe, April 19, 1787. Provincias Internas, vol. 
112, A.G.M. 

Six months later, after seeing the effect on the Indians, these orders 
were changed by an injunction to “leave them in their absolute natural 
liberty.” Loyola to Dfaz, Arispe, Oct. 30, 1787. Provincias Internas, 
vol. 112, A. G. M. 

7Ugalde to Flores, Santa Rosa, Oct. 22, 1787. Provincias Internas, 
vol, 111, A.G.M., and “Diary of the First General Campaign.” 

“Terms of Peace,’ Santa Rosa, November 21, 1787. Provincias In- 
ternas, vol. 77, A. G. M. 

Note 7, Supra. 
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chieftains and their followers were to establish themselves in the 
Sabinas River valley, near Santa Rosa.’ 

Now that the actual campaign was over, the storm center shifted 
from the field of war to the realm of politics. Jacobo Ugarte y 
Loyola, Comandante General of the Western Interior Provinces, 
a shrewd politician whom Ugalde frequently insinuated valued ease 
and political preferment above honorable and arduous activity in 
the service of the King, began to lay a series of thoroughly docu- 
mented complaints before the viceroy." 

In the first place his second in command, the comandante de 
armas of the Eastern Interior, was guilty of gross disobedience 
in that he had continued to persecute and attack the Mescaleros 
after receiving positive orders to leave them in peace. Secondly, 
in going over the names of the eight chieftains whom Ugalde had 
reported as having agreed to peace at Santa Rosa, only three 
actually held the rank of chief among the Mescaleros—Patule, 
Quemado, and Zapato Tuerto (Quijiequsva). The other five, as- 
serted Loyola, were merely ordinary warriors from the rancherias 
of the first three, arbitrarily dignified with the rank of chieftain. 
Loyola urged the viceroy to judge Ugalde’s motives for himself, 
saying, “I shall not pause, Your Excellency, to analyze the spirit 
which moves the pen of Sefior Ugalde to create these new Apache 
chiefs.” In support of these accusations, Loyola forwarded to 
Flores an affidavit, signed by Captain Juan Bautista Elguéza- 
bal, and Lieutenant Francisco Javier de Uranga of Presidio 
del Norte, asserting that they personally knew that the five war- 
riors had never held the rank of chief and that the other Mes- 
caleros gathered at the presidio freely testified, in public, to the 
same effect. They also gave a complete list of men who actually 
held the chief authority among the Mescaleros.1? There were ten 
of these, as follows: “Volante, Alegre, el Natajé, Patule [Patule 
el Chico], el Quemado, Vigotes el Bermejo, Montera Blanca, 
Cuerno Verde, Zapato Tuerto [Quijicqusya], and el Calvo [Picax- 

10°Terms of Peace,’ Santa Rosa, November 21, 1787. Provincias 
Internas, vol. 77, A. G. M. 

11The authority of the Viceroy over the Interior Provinces had been 
restored by royal orders of March 11 and March 20, 1787. Provincias 
Internas, vol, 77, A. G. M. 

12Loyola to Flores, Arispe, Feb. 7, 1788, and “Affidavit of Elguésabal 


and Uranga,” Presidio del Norte, Jan. 20, 1788. Provincias Internas, 
vol. 112, A.G.M. 
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ande Ins-tinsle].” By this, some were classed as Mescaleros whom 
Ugalde lists as chieftains of nations distinct from those usually 
included under that general term. 

Unfortunately, Loyola and his subordinates could not maintain 
consistency in their own reports, for Captain Diaz wrote of a 
Mescalero chief named José, and Loyola himself spoke of the 
arrival of Chief José at Presidio del Norte in the very letter in 
which he called the viceregal attention to the creation of “these 
new Apache chiefs.”'* Te hastened to explain, however, that: 
“This last chieftain is not of the rank of the others.” Did it 
occur to him that this may have been the true explanation of 


the five chiefs he had accused Ugalde of “creating”? 

This was not the only complaint registered—far from it, for, 
according to the story of the Indians, repeated as authoritative 
by Loyola, Ugalde had promised to return their captive relatives 
to them and had failed to do so. It seems, however, that Ugalde 
had not made the promises but others had taken that upon them- 
selves. Diaz reported, after Ugalde had captured a number of 
Indians, that the remaining tribesmen had brought in nine 
Spaniards, who had been in captivity, upon the promise of Diaz 
that Ugalde would return their fellow tribesmen. But, Diaz 
reported, “Patule had just returned from Santa Rosa with the 
sad news that Colonel Don Juan de Ugalde refused to hand over 
to him those individuals of his nation held prisoners.”** 

3vy the last of December, Quemado and Patule had definitely 
withdrawn from Presidio del Norte, with their followers and the 
remainder of the rancheria of Quijiequsya, and had taken up 
their residence near Santa Rosa, under the protection of Ugalde. 
This left only five chieftains who still held their followers at 
Presidio del Norte, since Picax-ande Ins-tinsle (Calvo) and el 
Natajé had not joined them there, though Diaz still expressed 
hope that they would.” 

By December 4 Viceroy Flores had already sifted the available 
evidence and rendered his decision. This edict upheld Ugalde in 
every point, with one exception. The military officers of Nueva 

13Dfaz to Loyola, Presidio del Norte, Jan. 20, 1788, and Loyola to Flores, 
Arispe, Feb. 7, 1788. Provincias Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 

14Dfaz to Rengel, Presidio del Norte, Aug. 31, 1787. Provincias In- 
ternas, vol. 112, A.G. M. 


15Dfaz to Loyola, Presidio del Norte, Dec. 31, 1787. Provincias In- 
ternas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 
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Vizcaya were not to grant peace to the Mescaleros on any terms 
whatsoever, but were to require all of them to settle peacefully 
in the valley of the Sabinas River, where Ugalde would be in 
complete charge. The latter was the only officer authorized to 
treat with any branch of the Mescalero Apaches. According to 
the viceregal judgment the Indians had not been true to their 
agreements, but, by “their evil and perfidious behavior . . . as 
learned by the troops of Coahuila,” had brought retribution upon 
themselves. Furthermore, while the operations of Ensign Granados 
and his men had been “entirely regular” they had not been of 
such nature as to bring the Mescaleros to the proper frame of 
mind for a lasting peace, according to the definite rules laid down 
by Viceroy Bernarde de Galvez and approved by the king.’® 
Although this decision upheld Ugalde in each of these points, it 
did not attempt to excuse his insubordination.” 

A powerful argument with which the viceroy backed his decision 
was the expense of maintaining the Apaches at Presidio del Norte. 
In order to control them effectively they had to be maintained 
in closely supervised rancherias around the presidio, which meant 
that a large proportion of their food must be supplied by the 
bounty of the Spaniards. For the Apaches to be self-supporting 
they had to range over a wide territory, moving with the seasons 
and wild game. According to Loyola, the Mescaleros lived on 
“mescal, dates, pitaya, prickly pears, mesquite beans, and deer, 
from April to October; and afterwards . . . the buffalo 
hunt. . . .”%% Thus if they were not allowed to range from 
places to place, rations would have to be issued and strong bodies 
of troops accompany them on the buffalo hunts, which would 
bring added danger of collision with the Comanches, with whom 
the Spaniards desired to remain on good terms. Such escorts 
were expressly forbidden by Flores, and on future occasions, when 
his orders were not heeded, conflicts were actually precipitated.'® 

16“Tnstruccion Formado en Virtud de Real Orden de S. M.,” Mexico, 
Aug. 25, 1786. From the printed original in Bancroft Library, Berkeley, 
California. 

17Flores to Loyola, Mexico, Dec. 4, 1787. Provincias Internas, vol. 
77, A.G. M. 

1sLoyola to Diaz, Arispe, Oct. 30, 1787. Provincias Internas, vol. 
112, A.G.M, 

19Flores to Loyola, Mexico, April 15, 1787; Flores to Loyola, Dee. 5, 


1787. Provincias Internas, vol. 77. Diaz to Loyola, Presidio del Norte 
Dec. 19, 1790. Provincias Internas, vol. 224, A.G.M. 
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For these reasons the Mescaleros could be better handled at 
Santa Rosa, where they would be completely separated from their 
northern kindred, would be more self-supporting, would be further 
away from the tempting riches of the haciendas and mines of 
Nueva Vizcaya, and could be more easily supervised by the troops 
of Coahuila. 

As for the complaint about the non-return of the Mescalero 
prisoners taken by Ugalde, this question was left largely to his 
discretion, with the proviso that it should be after they had settled 
peacefully in Coahuila. In Flores’ own words: 


When the Mescaleros are gathered in peace on the Sabinas 
River, you shall order, if you deem it just, that the prisoners 
taken from them in the last campaign be returned in ex- 
change for the nine captives whom they restored to us at 
Presidio del Norte.*° 


As Loyola himself recognized in his correspondence with Diaz, 
though no hint of this appeared in his letters to Flores and 
Ugalde, several circumstances might combine to prevent the resti- 
tution of all the prisoners. Some might have accepted the Faith, 
which would have been an insurmountable obstacle to their resto- 
ration to heathen surroundings and associates. Others might 
have been placed as servants in Christian homes, which was a 
common procedure in the case of children, or possibly have been 
sent in chain gangs to Mexico. In the latter instance many 
would have died en route and been left by the wayside, with their 
ears removed an? carried along to preserve the complete official 
tally, while the majority of the survivors would have been sent 
to the Islands to labor in the plantations. In either of these cases 
Loyola considered their return unlikely and suggested that if it 
were found impossible to return some of the prisoners that the 
relatives be recompensed in other ways. The men whose wives 
were in captivity might be allowed to choose another woman from 
among those captured elsewhere, the loss of a male relative might 
be satisfied by gifts of horses, mules, or other booty.** 

If these viceregal decisions, which merely settled details of 


20Flores to Ugalda, Mexico, Dec. 5, 1787. Provincias Internas, vol. 
112, A. G. M. 

21Loyola to Diaz, Arispe, Oct. 30, 1787; Loyola to Flores, Arispe, Oct. 1, 
1787; “Report on the Apache Enemies,” Sept. 30, 1787; and Flores to 
Loyola, Mexico, Nov. 21, 1787. Provincias Internas, vol, 112, A. G. M. 
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procedure, were a blow to Loyola’s pride and authority, the more 
comprehensive measure which accompanied them completely took 
the wind from his sails. On the 3rd of December, Flores ordered the 
division of the Comandancia General, placing Ugalde in complete 
charge of military affairs in the Eastern Interior Provinces, con- 
sisting of Coahuila, Texas, Nuevo Leon and Nuevo Santander, 
with the title of comandante general. As far as rank was con- 
cerned, this placed Ugalde on an equal footing with Loyola, who 
retained command of the Western Interior.*? 

The protests and arguments of Loyola availed nothing, his 
tendered resignation was refused with the information that no 
slight was intended, the action merely being a measure for the 
more effective administration and defense of the Interior Prov- 
inces. Loyola was further reminded that this action had been 
contemplated since the time of Comandante Teodoro de Croix, 
who had urged it as a necessity. At the same time his request 
for additional pay with which to retire his debts was refused, 
with the hint that by “prudent economy” he should be able to 
take care of his debts with the 20,000 pesos salary he then 
enjoyed.?* 

The decisions of the viceroy constituted a real triumph for 
Ugalde, being a complete vindication of his ideas and policies. 
However, his correspondence with Loyola and Flores during the 
succeeding period revealed a commendable, if unexpected, modesty 
and reticence, disclosing little tendency to crow over his rival. 
Possibly he realized better than Flores that the issue was not yet 
settled, for Loyola contrived to delay the execution of the vice- 
regal commands, and over five months later the Apaches were 
still being sheltered at Presidio del Norte, in spite of repeated 
orders from the City of Mexico.** 


An Att-NIcHT DANcE 


When the treaty of peace was concluded with the Mescaleros 
at Presidio del Norte in January, 1787, Captain Domingo Diaz 


22“Decree and Orders of December 3 for the Provisional Division of the 
Commandancia General of the Interior Provinces,” Mexico, Dee. 3, 1787. 
Provincias Internas, vol. 160, A. G. M. 

23Flores to Loyola, Mexico, June 11, 1788. Provincias Internas, vol. 

24Loyola to Flores, Chihuahua, May 8, 1788. Provincias Internas, vol. 
112, A. G. M, 
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reported to Loyola that eight of the ten chiefs had assembled 
at the presidio with their followers. The other two, Calvo [Picax- 
ande Ins-tinsle] and Natajé had failed to come in but were 
“expected at any moment.”** 

From this time on, although Chief Picax-ande gave them no 
reason at all for their belief, the officials of Nueva Vizcaya 
exhibited a child-like faith that the two chieftains would appear 
and make submission. Indeed, this faith was so great that Diaz 
actually included all ten rancherias in a later report as being 
present at the presidio, though such was not the case.*° 

A short time later, after Picax-ande had met Ugalde at the 
Rio Puerco and agreed to conclude a treaty with him, Diaz be- 
came alarmed and anxious. He reported to Loyola that messen- 
gers had gone to “el Calvo” with a gift of two horses, asking 
that the Indian leader come in to see him, for, he continued, 
“this chieftain is the idol of all of them, and the one whom 
they all obey and many accept him as their chief.””?* 

On the last day of the month, Diaz reported the result of his 
embassy in the following terms: “. . . Calvo sends word that 
the military commander of the Eastern Provinces has sent for 
him and Calvo is going to see what he wants, and on his return 
he will come to this presidio to see me. I do not know what 
the result will be.”** Optimism was on the wane, though the 
hope of being able to detach Picax-ande from his alliance with 
Ugalde still lingered. Alas for that air castle! although the 
chieftain faithfully carried out the first part and appeared 
before Ugalde at Santa Rosa, his shadow failed to darken the 
portals of the Royal Presidio of the North. 

Ugalde, in the meanwhile. was moving slowly but surely 
toward his goal with the full backing of Viceroy Flores, who 
had understanding and wisdom enough to take full advantage of 
the peculiar talents of his new commanding general of the north- 


25Dfaz to Loyola, Presidio del Norte, March 29, 1787. Provincias Jn- 
ternas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 

26Diaz to Rengel, Presidio del Norte, Aug. 31, 1787, and Rengel to 
Diaz, Pueblo del Paso del Norte, Sept. 7, 1787. Provincias IJnternas, 
vol. 112, A. G. M. 

27Diaz to Loyola, Presidio del Norte, Jan. 20, 1788. Provincias Jn- 
ternas, vol. 112, A. G. M, 

28Dfaz to Loyola. Presidio del Norte, Jan. 31, 1788. Provincias Jn- 
ternas, vol. 112, A.G. M. 
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castern frontier. However, to be truthful, Ugalde seldom exhib- 
ited his well known stubbornness to Flores, who seems to have 
had his whole-hearted respect. The viceroy, in turn, gave his 
full confidence to this unruly officer who had the habit of accom- 
plishing things, though sometimes in an unconventional manner. 


Toward the last of October, 1787, Ugalde had requested the 
decision of Flores in regard to peace pacts with the Mescalero 
rancherias gathered near Santa Rosa. In the same letter he had 
urged that Flores issue a formal commission to Picax-ande Ins- 
tinsle as head chief of the Lipiyén, Lipan, Mescalero, Sendé, 
Nit-ajende and Cachu-ende Apaches. This was to be reinforced 
by an official cane as insignia of authority and by various other 
gifts and honors. In a series of letters written during the next 
four months all these requests were granted, the issuance of a 
half ration to the Mescaleros was ordered, with 6,000 pesos to 
care for the extra expense, and Ugalde was authorized to appoint 
a head chief for the peaceful Mescaleros. Finally the commission 
itself was forwarded to Santa Rosa in a large tin tube, the receipt 
of which Ugalde acknowledged March 7.?° 

In spite of tremendous activity and voluminous correspondence 
there were many things undone when word came that Chief Picax- 
ande had crossed the Rio Grande on the 21st of February, and 
was slowly moving south with a mixed horde of Indians. The 
oficial account gives the following description of his progress: 


From the 22nd to the 26th the chief spoken of made slow 
marches, crossing the Arrovo de las Bacas, the Rio de San 


Diego and Azufroso. Various leaders of the Western Lipa- 
neria, whose settlements were located from the abandoned 
presidio of Monclova to the Rio Grande del Norte, presented 
themselves before him in the course of these marches, but 
since they were greeted with too gruff a welcome, they, with- 
out loss of time, rejoined their followers at the headwaters of 
the Rio de San Rodrigo.*° 


2*Letters, Flores to Ugalde, Mexivo, January 8, January 9, March 4, 
1788, and Ugalde to Flores. Santa Roea, March 7, 1788. Provincias 
Internas, vol, 112, A. G. M. 

30 Abridged Journal covering the events which took place on the frontier 
of the Eastern Interior Provinces [Feb. 21 to Mareh 17, 1788], with the 
reason why the famous captain, Picax-ande Yns-tinsle, head chief of the 
Lipiyin, Lipfin, Mescalero, Send¢, Nit-ajende and Cachuende Apaclies, 
presented himself to Colonel Don Juan de Ugalde, Knight of the Order of 
Santiago and commanding general of these provinces, to ratify the treaty 
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On the 27th Picax-ande arrived at the San Rodrigo and en- 
camped with some of his followers who had preceded him. His 
first action there was the arrest of three Lipan chieftains who 
“had not done their duty in the battle which he had had with 
the Taguaya nation.” ‘This was followed by the dispatch of 
messengers to San Fernando with news of his arrival and a 
request for forty horses to be loaned him in order that he and 
his principal followers might journey to Santa Rosa without delay. 

The middle of the following afternoon Lieutenant Don José 
Menchaca, the commanding officer at San Fernando, accompanied 
by an alférez and ten soldiers, approached the Indian rancheria 
with the horses requested. ‘To the teniente’s surprise his party 
was not permitted to enter the Indian camp, an emissary of the 
chief explaining that the tribesmen were celebrating a religious 
ceremony*! which must not be interrupted until sunset, it having 
been in progress since sunrise that morning. 

From a low hill which overlooked the encampment Don José 
observed that the inhabitants were gathered in profound silence 
before the larger of the tents, which they entered four by four, 
each group remaining within a short time, then making room 
for others. None of the celebrants paused for refreshment of 
any type until the rite was ended. 

At the proper time an Indian, “a very old man,” led Don José 
to the large tent where Picax-ande Ins-tinsle was awaiting him. 
As the teniente approached, Picax-ande 


advanced three paces to receive the lieutenant and to embrace 
him, which he did with seriousness and great circumspec- 
tion, and, without wasting time in high-flown compliments 
and answers, he confined his conversation to inquiring about 
the Great Captain of the Spaniards, of the place where he 
lived, of the route one should take to reach it, and of the 
number of days which would be required to make the journey. 


When the chief’s questions had been answered in detail, Licu- 
tenant Menchaca presented gifts of cattle, cornbread, cornmeal, 


of peace which was concluded with that leader on the bank of the Rio 
Puerco the tenth day of July, 1787.” Presidio de San Antonio de Béxar, 
May 2, 1788. Provincias Internas, vol. 111, A. G.M. 

Except where specific citation is made the remainder of the account of 
the visit of Picax-ande to Santa Rosa is taken from the above journal. 


31Zelebrando una Misa.” 
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and cigarettes to Picax-ande, the latter, with customary gen- 
erosity, ordering that it “be distributed among the families of 
his large following with the same fairness and equality which a 
father would have shown toward his children.” 


Upon Menchaca’s proposal to return to the hill where his men 
had camped, Picax-ande protested, and explained that although 
he could not accommodate him in his tent, nor even invite him 
in, since that was not permitted, he desired to provide a nearby 
place to stay. The chief also issued an invitation to remain for 
a dance to be given in Menchaca’s honor that night. Picax-ande 
retired almost immediately, leaving Don José to enjoy the frolic. 


That night about eight o’clock a large number of Indian 
men and women assembled in a semi-circular space before 
him, which was illuminated by burning brush piles placed at 
regular intervals. They began the dance, which they call 
“mitote,” with extraordinary ceremonies, loud shouts and 
songs which had as their sole theme the destruction of their 
vigorous enemies, the Comanche Indians. At the break of 
day the dance ended, having continued without interruption 
throughout the night. 


After the conclusion of the dance, Picax-ande appeared and 
informed Don José that there was to be another ceremonial that 
day, and that he would be busy for at least three days longer 
before he could proceed to San Fernando and Santa Rosa. There 
were two courses open to Don José and his party, either to 
remain until the Indians finished their ceremonies, or to go back 
to San Fernando and let Picax-ande follow at his convenience. 
The latter was decided upon, but Menchaca resolved to spend 
the morning on the hill top observing as much as possible of 
the proceedings. The narrator has left us a brief description 
of the scene. 


The sun had not yet completely arisen when the Indian 
men and women with their children, large, half-grown, and 
small, ocupied the space of the day before, naked from the 
waist up, hair unbound, barefooted, and holding in the right 
hand a lance, a piece of leather, a skin, or some other article 
of every day use which was to be presented to the chieftain. 


The people having assembled, all squatting upon their 
haunches, a bell sounded in the tent of Picax-ande Yns- 
tinsle and all bowed their heads to the ground. They re- 
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mained in their positions from that hour until one in the 
afternoon (when Don José took his departure) without any 
chance to eat, drink, speak, or do anything else except to 
enter four by four into the tent indicated, which was always 
closed and guarded by sentinels. After a short time they 
left the tent without the gifts which, as has been said, they 
earried in their rights hands, but with a blue daub or draw- 
ing placed above the bridge of the nose, crossing it from the 
right tear duct to the left. It was also noticed that upon 
entering even the infants at breast gave gifts, which, while 
not equal in value to those of the parents, had at least a fifth 
of their value, and thus they presented something to their 
revered chieftain. 


The afternoon of that day Don José Menchaca reluctantly 
assembled his escort and began the return trip to San Fernando, 
being unable to remain for the completion of the festivities, but 


filled with admiration for the things seen, and the sustained 
manner of treatment accorded a chieftain in whose presence 
the head men of the greatest and richest rancherias of the 
Lipanes, Lipiyanes, Mescaleros, Sendés, Nit-ajendes, and 
Cachuendes did not dare to lift their eyes, into whose tent no 
one entered unless he were summoned, and whose person 
was respected above all with a reverence for which there 
could be found no equal among the gentile nations of the 
frontiers, but the lieutenant departed from the encampment 
of the Indians without knowing what took place within the 
tent of the chief, nor the object of the ceremonies cf which 
he had been a witness. Nor did he learn the reasons for 
the extraordinary grimaces and the ridiculous movements 
which they practice there. 


A Repsk1n 


The festivities continued until the second of March, and Picax- 
ande, accompanied by six chieftains and fourteen prominent 
Indians from his following, left the succeeding afternoon for 
Santa Rosa. The first night was spent in San Fernando, and 
when the journey was resumed the next morning Alférez Don 
Casimiro Valdés and six soldiers acted as escorts to the party. 

The third day, Picax-ande and his followers were met by a 
reception committee composed of Teniente Don José Cortés and 
thirty soldiers, who escorted them the remainder of the distance 
into the town. The entry was effected about ten o’clock in the 
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morning and the guests were immediately conducted into the 
presence of Ugalde, who, surrounded by his officers and friends, 
awaited the cavalcade at his own residence. 

As a salute from three cannons boomed out, Colonel Ugalde 
and Picax-ande met, embraced one another, and led the way into 
the reception room of the house, where the customary speeches 
were made, “full of noble sentiment and the best of spirit.” 
Ugalde spoke of his desire to strengthen the ties of peace be- 
tween their people, and the Indian leader stated with the utmost 
simplicity and apparent candor that, while he had great power 
and authority as “chief of many chiefs,” he had never “used 
that power against the Spaniards.” He had never entered into 
treaties with the Spaniards, being skeptical of their value because 
they were easily broken and often a cause of unnecessary wer. 
The Spanish captain at Presidio del Norte had urged that he 
come in and make a treaty there, and had sent presents of 
horses, which he had returned with word that he “only desired to 
bind himself in friendship to the Great Captain of Coahuila, 
for the Mescaleros had informed him of his constancy in war, 
and the Lipanes had told him of his faithfulness in keeping 
the peace.” 

These solemn diplomatic exchanges continued until noon when 
the great hall was set with tables and Spaniards and Indians sat 
down to a feast. The comandante personally conducted Picax- 
ande to the second seat at the High Table and in the course 
of the meal “showered him with many little attentions, thus 
proving the sincerity of his friendship.” 

All through the morning the person of the Lipiyan leader 
had been closely guarded by four heavily armed chiefs, who 
viewed with suspicious eye anyone who came near to him. As 
the banquet hour arrived they were constrained by precept and 
example to deposit their arms within the lodging of their chief, 
but when once more within the banquet hall refused to leave 
his side for a moment. To pacify them, and in deference to 
their evident solicitude, the host was forced to place another 
table for them immediately adjoining his own, “since this guard 
of four chiefs would not leave their leader alone for the briefest 
moment.” 

Except for a siesta, the afternoon and evening were spent in 
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conversation, always through interpreters, concerning outstand- 
ing issues and interests. The faithful observance of the agree- 
ments, and the non-appearance of the Mescaleros from Presidio 
del Norte were subjects of discussion (a messenger had informed 
Picax-ande that Diaz and Elguézabal would not let them leave 
that place), and the chieftain made a fruitless attempt to put 
over a horse-trading deal. However, Picax-ande was consoled 
by the news that upon Ugalde’s recommendation the viceroy had 
officially recognized him as head chief of the Lipiyan, Lipan, 
Mescalero, Sendé, Nit-ajende and Cachuende nations and had 
sent a formal commission to that effect. The Lipiyin was tre- 
mendously pleased at the news of this signal honor, Ugalde 
having taken great pains to emphasize it as a very unusual dis- 
tinction, and asked of the commanding general “that he should 


teach his chiefs and followers the full significance of the title 


which had been bestowed upon him.” The diarist stated with 
quiet amusement that these things were discussed “in a very 
delightful and intimate manner, flattering to the chief and very 
interesting to ourselves.” 

After this fashion the 5th and 6th of March ran their course. 
Two unusual men, the blunt soldier who could play the diplomat 
perfectly, when he desired, and the shrewd, brainy, warrior chief- 
tain, out of his natural environment but playing the game to 
perfection on his opponent’s own ground, with the future of 
his people at stake. 

After much preliminary fencing the two men reached the real 
issue on the second day of the conference. Picax-ande made the 
first move with his proposal of an alliance between Spaniards 
and Apaches against the Comanche nation. With Spanish back- 
ing he promised the complete elimination of the northern menace. 
On its face this appeared to be the last throw of a bankrupt 
gambler or of an ardent tribal warrior spoiling for a fight with 
the backing of powerful allies. Whatever Ugalde’s personal be- 
liefs may have been, his official answer was prompt and without 
encouragement. The Comanches were also friends of his people 
and the Spaniards would not make war without just cause. He 
would keep faith with all parties or nations but would make 
unrelenting war against any who broke the peace. If the Comanche 
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people violated their treaties he would make war upon them, but 
not until then. 

Ugalde’s choice had been made for him, the future of the 
Apaches had been fixed and their death warrant signed at that 
fateful series of conferences on problems and policy held by Croix 
and his subordinates the winter of 1777-1778.%? Ugalde, then 
the newly arrived governor of Coahuila, had taken part in the 
Monclova conference as one of his first official acts. With him 
as a possible exception, the Comanche alliance had the whole- 
hearted support of the officiary of New Spain. Nothing was to 
be done to offend the Comanches, all things were to be endured 
from them. The Apachcs, on the contrary, if they kept the peace 
with the Spaniards, were to be left to the not too tender mercy 
of their hereditary enemies. If they broke the peace the Spaniards 
would merely join in a war of extermination against them.** They 
lost, either way. However, no other course than the one taken 
wes open to the commanding general, whatever his personal 
inclination. 

Of Ugalde’s attitude this may he said: since the Comanches 
had forestalled him in the attack on the Mescalero encampment 
at the Aguage del Tobaco in the campaign of 1787 he had been 
able to believe nothing good of them. Furthermore, as he con- 
cluded his official answer to the Lipiyén chief’s proposal he be- 
came more personal, reminding Picax-ande that “he was not a 
friend of the Comanches and had never been” but that “in the 
meantime they had given him no cause to make war on them.” 
There is no reason to believe that Ugalde’s dislike for the 
Comanches was based on policy, in all probability it was a purely 
personal reaction. 

Taking affairs at their face value the Comanche alliance seemed 
the logical solution, for the Apache tribesmen were the perpctra- 
tors of the raids which ruined the prosperity of the frontier 
provinces. In theory, if the Apaches were eliminated the raids 
would cease, which made the problem seem very simple; the 

32“Reports of the Councils of War held at Monclova, Chihuahua, and 
Béxar by el Caballero de Croix to consider frontier Indian affairs.” 1777- 
1778, Provincias Internas, vol. 64, A. G.M 


33Flores to Ugalde, Mexico, Oct. 8, 1787. Provincias Ivternas, vol. 
1972, A: 
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apparent answer was to combine with the northern tribes and 
exterminate the Apaches. 

Picax-ande, a frontier statesman of highest calibre, had 
shrewdly analyzed the situation. In reality the Comanches were 
the disturbing force on the frontier, pushing against the southern 
tribes with twofold motive, loot, and control of the choice hunt- 
ing grounds of the Apaches. With the elimination of pressure 
from the north the Apache tribes could have spread out; ample 
hunting grounds together with security of life and property from 
ceaseless danger would, no doubt, have caused a relaxation, if not 
a complete cessation, of their raiding activities. Such was the 
other angle of the problem and probably the more logical solution. 
In support of this view one may cite the fact that it was not 
until after the great nine-day battle in which the combined Apache 
forces were defeated by the Comanches and driven south, between 


1720 and 1723, that the Apaches became a serious menace to- 


the settlements.** Unfortunately, the few who studied the signs 
of the times almost unanimously read them the other way. 

The situation was simply the old story of the Danube frontier 
of old Rome on a more modern stage, with the decision of the 
Nmpire reversed. Spain, that nation which in many respects had 
most truly inherited the spirit and tradition of Rome, which was 
more Roman in accomplishment than any since the dissolution 
of the old empire, the true heir of the Caesars, had made her 
choice, and it was not the Roman way. The Apaches were doomed 
while the Huns of America were to survive and become a greater 
scourge to their erstwhile allies than the hard-pressed Apaches 
had ever been. 

At the end of the second day of the conference, a messenger 
brought disturbing news to Ugalde. Don José Menchaca, of 
San Fernando, sent word that a Spaniard had escaped from 
captivity in the camp of Picax-ande who declared that others 
were still held there. This served to inject an element of dis- 
trust into the situation, although Ugalde determined not to tax 
the Lipiyan with lack of good faith, or even to question him 
directly, but to drop a few hints and watch for results. 


34“Report by the Governor of Texas, Domingo Cabello, concerning 
Apaches in Texas,’ San Antonio de Béxar, Sept. 30, 1784. Provincias 
Internas, vol. 64, A. G. M. 
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The next morning Picax-ande went to church and thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. It being 


Friday, and a feast day, the commanding general was pre- 
paring to attend mass when Picax-ande Yns-tinsle, with his 
interpreters, who rarely left him, presented himself, and 
when they informed him as to what the leader was about 
to do he made known his desire to accompany him to church 
where (since it was impossible to dissuade him) he entered 
and remained throughout the service, as thoughtful and 
attentive as the most scrupulously observant Catholic of our 
Sacred Religion. Upon his departure he stated without any- 
one having asked him that it was a very good function, 
and that he had enjoyed it very much. 


A New NAME For PICAX-ANDE 


Plans were made for Ugalde to pay a return visit to the 
encampment of Picax-ande since that chieftain would be unable 
to remain later than Sunday. An epidemic of sickness among 
his people was causing a great deal of concern. The symptoms 
“began with a headache and a slight disorder, followed by a 
high temperature. This discase proved fatal to those who took 
a bath while suffering from it.” The camp was to be moved to 
the forks of the Rio de San Antonio, about two days journey 
from Santa Rosa, where Ugalde would join them for a short time. 

Saturday afternoon the Mescaleros were brought together by 
the firing of a cannon, and Ugalde, in the presence of Picax-ande, 
issued the regular weekly allowance of food which was usually 
distributed on Sunday, but this time it was desirable to keep 
that day free for the delivery of the commission and symbol of 
authority to Picax-ande. The latter was filled with astonish- 
ment at the generosity of this distribution, declaring that if 
the recipients proved ungrateful he would willingly aid the 
commanding general in inflicting the proper punishment. 

The following day the two leaders again attended mass to- 
gether, after which they returned to the great reception hall of 
Ugalde’s residence where the principal Indians and all the offi- 
cials and inhabitants of any importance were gathered. In the 
presence of this distinguished throng Picax-ande was duly com- 
missioned as head chief of the Lipiyanes, Lipanes, Mescaleros, 
Sendés, Nit-ajendes and Cachuendes. The commission itself was 
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rather an impressive document, decorated with various war-like 
emblems in colors, the royal coat-of-arms at the top, with figures 
representing Ugalde and Picax-ande clasping hands. 

As a fitting climax to the occasion the name of Picax-ande 
was changed by viceregal decree to Manuel Picax-ande Yns-tinsle 
de Ugalde, in response to his expressed desires. Manuel was in 
honor of the viceroy, whose first name it was, while the last was 
in recognition of his friendship with the comandante general.** 
An official cane or staff was also presented as a symbol of the 
authority of the high office which had been conferred upon him. 

Picax-ande was profoundly affected by the honor accorded him, 
to such an extent that he not only embraced Ugalde, but each of 
the other Spaniards. However, he balked at the idea of includ- 
ing chiefs of other tribal divisions who were present. When his 
host called attention to this omission, the chieftain explained that 
none but those of his personal guard were permitted to touch — 
him, but, because of the exceedingly great pleasure which the 
day had brought he would make an exception in favor of some 
of the more important chiefs who desired the honor. Picax-ande 
“conducted himself with the greatest care in this crisis” and 
the Apaches who were permitted to approach exhibited “a respect 
capable of exciting the curiosity of the most impassive man 
of the world.” 

Upon completion of the ceremony a celebration was held in 
the plaza, the cheers of the colorful crowd of Indians and Span- 
iards being drowned out at intervals by the booming of cannon 
and volleys from the muskets of the assembled throng. The 
festivities were crowned by the distribution of food to all the 
Indians present. At two o’clock that same afternoon Picax-ande 
took his departure for his camp on the San Rodrigo, it having 
been arranged that Ugalde should follow on the 13th. 

Most issues had been satisfactorily adjusted, but Ugalde’s 
curiosity remained ungratified. He had made constant efforts 
to discover the religious beliefs of Picax-ande, but every question 
had been skillfully parried by that individual, leaving his ques- 
tioner provoked and disappointed. 


%sUgalde to Flores, Santa Rosa, Oct. 22, 1787. Provincias Internas, 
vol. 111, A.G.M., and Diary. 
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A Stupy 1n Scarlet 


On the date set, the comandante general departed for the 
new camp at the forks of the San Antonio on the first leg of 
a general survey of the provinces which was to take more than 
nine months,** a period of crisis in which the entire aspect of 
the frontier situation was changed. 


The departure took place in the afternoon, and for the next two 
days and three nights progress was slow, while brief visits were 
paid to the Mescalero encampments along the Rio de Sabinas 
and the Rio de los Alamos. Gifts were distributed among the 
inhabitants of these rancherias and every encouragement was 
given them to continue in a peaceful relationship. 


As the morning of the third day waned, Ugalde and his escort 
approached the forks of the San Antonio where great preparation 
had been made for his reception. As his party advanced they 
were met by mounted Indians, formed into two well defined wings, 
who moved in perfect order to intercept the line of march. The 
Apaches gradually increased the speed of their horses to a full 
gallop, and fully armed as for war, to the stimulating notes of 
a small drum and flute, made a well simulated sham attack 
accompanied by heavy and perfectly timed volley firing. 


In the midst of the body, surrounded by many unmounted 
Indians, came Manuel Picax-ande Yns-tinsle de Ugalde, 
elaborately painted, attired in a scarlet Spanish uniform 
beautifully ornamented with silver, bearing no arms, and 
with no other distinctive mark than the official cane of 
office which he had received a few days before, at which 
time he had been given the uniform. 


After the proper greetings, which were not permitted to delay 
the entrance into the encampment, the comandante delivered 
some presents brought for that purpose from San Fernando. 
These included a sheep, four pack loads of bread, fruit, tobacco, 
and a few other articles “which were greatly appreciated.” 

At noon Picax-ande could not be found to share the dinner 
which had been prepared in Ugalde’s tent, and did not make 
his appearance until mid-afternoon. At that time, however, he 

3¢Flores to Ugalde, Mexico, Jan, 9, 1788. Provincias Internas, vol. 


111; and Ugalde to Flores, Santa Rosa, Dec. 28, 1788. Provincias Jn- 
ternas, vol. 159, A. G. M. 
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presented three captive Spaniards to Ugalde with the explanation 
that he had understood the hints back in Santa Rosa, but the 
men had not been made prisoner by his people, having been 
bought from the Mescaleros, Sendés, and Gilenos, and that he 
was taking the first real opportunity to restore them to their 
countrymen. For the one which he had paid for he asked no 
compensation, merely requesting that the owners of the other 
two be reimbursed for the amount expended. 

That evening Picax-ande gave a dance in honor of his visitor. 
The mitote itself continued all night squarely in front of Ugalde’s 
tent, but the host played out about two o’clock in the morning 
and went to bed. Was the night life too much for him? 

The following morning, as the Spanish visitors prepared to 
resume their journey, Picax-ande made a final request. In view 
of the fact that Ugalde had refused to aid him in his war 
against the Comanches, was it fair that the latter should be 
freely allowed to obtain arms, ammunition, and supplies at 
Santa Fé and San Antonio de Béxar? By virtue of the treaty 
of friendship which had just been concluded, would the coman- 
dante see to it that their inveterate enemies should no longer 
be supplied with weapons at the Spanish posts? 

Since the request was most reasonable Ugalde immediately 
agreed that the traffic in arms should cease within the limits 
of his jurisdiction. Not only was this promise kept to the letter 
but the viceroy was vigorously reminded of the injustice of such 
a state of affairs and urged to extend the ban to Santa Fé, which 
was within Loyola’s comandancia.** 

The Lipiyan chieftain and a picked group of followers accom- 
panied the party to San Fernando and remained until nightfall, 
returning to their own encampment in the best of spirit. The 
next day Ugalde took the trail toward Presidio del Rio Grande, 
the gateway into Texas, on the first lap of his arduous tour 


of inspection. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


27Ugalde to Flores, San Antonio de Béxar, May 2, 1788. Provincias 
Internas, vol. 111, A.G.M. 


WHY JEAN LAFITTE BECAME A PIRATE 


CHARLES RAMSDELL, JR. 


Jean Lafitte belongs to folklore rather than to history, and we 
are likely to think of him as a bloodthirsty pirate, with the 
cutlass, the skull and crossbones, the treasure buried in the sand. 

As a matter of fact, there was nothing of the swashbuckler 
about him.! He was a sober business man who dealt in stolen 
goods and contraband, especially slaves. Yet he was strong for 
propriety and even for legal methods when they were not incon- 
venient, and he hated bloodshed.? In 1814 he refused a bribe of 
$30,000 that the British offered him if he would assist them in 
their attack on New Orleans. According to his friends, he be- 
lieved that the invaders were planning to loot and spoil the city, 
so he took his men to fight alongside the Americans under Andrew 
Jackson even though the same Americans had recently thrown his 
brother Pierre into jail.® 

Why did a man of such respectable sentiments become a pirate ? 
To make money? Perhaps. But he was said to be nearly pen- 
niless toward the close of his career. Several of the men who 
knew him best have insisted on another motive: a desire for 
revenge. 

We know that for some years Lafitte was an assumed agent of 
Spain, hired to spy on the leaders of the Mexican Revolution 
who gathered with him at Galveston and elsewhere. But it seems 
that he intended all along to deceive the Spanish. He accepted 
their gold, but there is no evidence that he gave them any infor- 
mation that was of the slightest use. When he sailed away from 
Galveston, in 1820, to disappear forever, he declared he never had 
been the enemy of any nation but Spain.® 


1The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, VI (1839), 37-42. 

2John McHenry, “Early Life in the Southwest,” DeBow’s Review, XV, 
572-584. See also Bartholemé Lafon (unsigned), transmitted by Felipe 
Fatio, Archivo General de México, Notas Diplomaticas, II, University of 
Texas Transcripts, 99. Also Harry Gaylord Warren (translator and 
editor), “Documents Relating to the Establishment of Privateers at 
Galveston, 1816-1817,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXI, October, 
1928, 1109. 

3Lafon. 

4Warren. 

5The United States Magazine and Democratic Review. 
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“It is generally thought,” wrote William Bollaert, “that Jean 
had been plundered at an early date and imprisoned by the old 
Spaniards in some part of their colonies.’* 

Little has been known about Lafitte’s career before he became a 
pirate. His close friend, Major Lafon, wrote that he was Spanish 
on his mother’s side and that he had relatives living on the 
border of Spain and France.*. But most of the tales about his 
early life contradict each other. Even the stories he himself is 
said to have told are contradictory, and it is hard to believe any 
of them. Yet nearly all the creditable witnesses agree that some 
time early in his career he was confined in a Spanish prison. 

The story of that imprisonment has never been told before now. 
Among the records of Spanish colonial times at Mexico City, there 
is a file of documents dealing with the persecution, in 1795, of a 
young man accused of a strange crime—but, in those days, a 
serious one—the crime of having been born in France.* 

The small town of Mextitlin is a sleepy place in a mountain 
valley between the City of Mexico and the tropical coast. The 
damp winds that blow in from the Gulf soon rot everything but 
the earthen walls and the tile roofs. And the people are as 
languorous as the air that fans them. 

But there was at least one very energetic young man living 
there in 1795. They called him Juan Lafita. His uncle, Bernardo 
de Miramén, was the leading citizen, judge of the district—which 
means that his authority was about as extensive as that of a federal 
judge among us—and he was also proprietor of the local store. 

6W. R. [William Bollaert], “Life of Jean Lafitte, the Pirate of the 
Mexican Gulf,” Littell’s Living Age, XXXII, March 6, 1862, 453-446, 


TLafon. 

8This article is based for the most part on documents that I found in 
1937 while doing research for the National Park Service in Mexico City. 
So far as I know, this material has never been used until now. It can be 
found in the Archivo General, among the tomes of bound manuscripts 
bearing the title Historia; it is in volume 502, which is labeled “Fran- 
zeses,” and the lengthy file or expediente concerning “Juan Lafita y 
Miramé6n” occupies ff. 151-262. After reading a little way, it seamed to 
me that very likely this was the Lafitte later well known to Texas and 
Louisiana history, even before I had found the supporting evidence in 
Lafon and elsewhere. Among the papers in this file is a passport issued 
to Lafita, his uncle, Miramon, and his cousin, Marcos Laborda, at Cadiz, 
on February 9, 1785. At this time Lafita’s age was written down as 16. 
Thus he would have been in his late forties and early fifties when he 
made his reputation in the Gulf of Mexico. The fact that he has been 
represented as a slightly younger man is of no consequence, since that 
tradition is based on nothing but guesswork. 
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Lafita clerked in the store, kept accounts, and even took over the 
administration of justice when his uncle was away. No doubt he 
settled the squabbles of the natives and passed judgment on their 
misdemeanors from behind a counter piled up with: calicoes, sugar, 
rum, and lace. And still he found time to do a little farming 
on his uncle’s ranch, “in order to improve his position,” as he 
said later. 

It happened that in these years the rulers of Spain were badly 
frightened by the triumphs of the French Revolution. The Span- 
iards of the upper classes were accustomed to regard their way 
of government as sacred and immutable, like the Church or like 
Heaven itself. And when they feared that this system was in 
danger of annihilation, they forgot the austere principles of jus- 
tice that had slowly been built through centuries into Spanish law. 
Panicky bureaucrats thought they saw spies and agitators on all 
sides. Their dismay at the prospect of being swept away along 
with everything that they considered right and holy could be 
relieved only by the persecution of everything that was French. 
In all the Spanish dominions Frenchmen were treated as so- 
called “dangerous” minorities have always been treated, even in 
our own times. 

In Mexico the Viceroy ordered that all Frenchmen should be 
deported—after their property had first been taken away from 
them, of course. The officer who directed the persecution, Pedro 
Valenzuela, was well qualified for the work he had to do. 

People were carted off to prison, accused of being Frenchmen, 
because they spoke in a foreign tongue, because they laughed 
during Mass, or because they did not go to Mass at all. Men 
were arrested who claimed that they did not even understand 
French; their protests were ignored; they were kept in filthy 
prisons and finally shipped out of the country. 

It was an ideal opportunity for men with a malicious or envious 
turn of mind. The tax collector in the town of Mextitlin was an 
elderly Spaniard named Lépez Malo who evidently hated the judge, 
Bernardo de Miramon, because he was not only a rival office- 
holder but excessively well-to-do. 

The Viceroy had issued an order to all judges, instructing them 
to make a list of the foreigners living in their district. Lépez 
Malo informed the Viceroy (in January, 1795) that Miramén 
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had not complied with the order, because he was a Frenchman 
himself, and his nephew, Juan Lafita, was French, too. People 
had also noticed that they were careless about their religious duties. 

The Viceroy wrote to Lépez Malo a letter praising him warmly 
for this tattling, while to Miramén he sent a rebuke and an order 
for the arrest of Juan Lafita. The judge (who was not a French- 
man at all) obeyed, but asked the Viceroy to be lenient with his 
nephew, who, he claimed, was a loyal Spaniard. 

Juan Lafita y Miramén (the last name was his mother’s, and 
he was therefore half Spanish) wrote a petition in which he ad- 
mitted that he had been born in the French part of Navarre.® 
But he claimed that he had never recognized any sovereign except 
the King of Spain and had never associated with Frenchmen. 
He was left an orphan at the age of nine years, taken to Spain 
by a friend of the family and educated in Madrid by a priest. 
In 1784 his uncle brought him to Mexico along with Marcos 
Laborda, his cousin. Lafita was now twenty-five years old and 
unmarried. He possessed nothing because he had served his uncle, 
the judge, “with love and affection, and without profit.” He 
hoped that by industry and merit he might secure a place in 
the army, for he was eager to die in the service of the King. 

Lafita wrote excellent Spanish in a clear, dignified hand. He 
enclosed with his petition two statements from local priests to 
the effect that he had attended the sacraments and Mass de- 
voutly for eight years; his conduct was good, they said, and he 
was not known to have any vices. 

Juan doubtless hoped that the Viceroy would set him free: the - 
only accusation against him was that he had been born a few 
miles outside of Spain. But he was soon disappointed. His uncle 
received an order to send him to the royal prison at Mexico City. 

The snooping tax collector, Lopez Malo, whose reports, full of 
hearsay and incoherent malice, had so greatly pleased the Vice- 
roy, now wrote that “Juan de Miramon,” as he called him (in- 

*He said he was born in Baiz, France, in the “sexto meridional” of 
Navarre. Stanley Faye in his unpublished MS., Privateers of the Gulf, 
to which I have had access through J. Frank Dobie’s courtesy and which is 
probably the most scholarly piece of research ever done on Lafitte, using 
documents in Spanish archives not accessible to me, says that when 


Lafitte became a Spanish spy in 1816, he claimed that he had been born 
in Ordafa. I have not been able to locate any village of Bafz on available 


maps. 
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accurately, of course) was “about thirty years old, very subtle 
and evasive, proud, ambitious for power, tricky, and under- 
handed. They say he has a certain amount of ready cash, al- 
though he never shows it; he has many ways of making money, 
though, and few expenses. And, besides, he is very stingy. It 
will be necessary to examine this man at great length in order 
to get anything out of him.” 

Lafita was sent to jail at Mexico City in March, 1795. The 
Viceroy’s agent, Valenzuela, with the cheerful cooperation of 
Lépez Malo, proceeded then to the next step, which was to find 
out whether Lafita had any property worth confiscating. Accord- 
ing to his uncle, he owned nothing but his clothes. But Lopez 
Malo then reported that Miramon’s store and also his farm were 
“said to be” the property of his nephew. An embargo was placed 
on them and the tax collector went personally to seal the build- 
ings in the name of the Crown. No doubt he was having a won- 
derful time. The corn that had been harvested at the farm soon 
rotted in the damp climate. And after the stere was closed up, 
Miramon’s business speedily went to pot. 

When Lafita had been in prison about a year, his uncle ob- 
tained from him a statement renouncing all claim to any of the 
property and declaring that Miramén owed him nothing. The 
judge was now in a position to get his property back—what 
was left of it. 

But Juan was no better off than before. He wrote an eloquent 
plea to the Viceroy (in February, 1796), saying: “For fourteen 
months now I have suffered imprisonment; hoping that my inno- 
cence would have won back my freedom. But now Your Excel- 
lency has decided to send me to Spain, and that decision has 
had a deplorable effect on my health. I have had to be bled 
twice and treated several times. This consideration compels me 
to beg that Your Excellency . . . spare me the voyage to Spain 
and assign me a place as cadet in one of the regiments of this 
Dominion; 1 do not doubt that my uncle will give me the nec- 
essary funds, as he has already done for my cousin, Marcos de 
Laborda. . . . I am sure that your compassion will make it 
possible for me to serve my King—otherwise I must lose my 
life or my mind, . . . If I am so unfortunate as to be denied 
this favor, I beg Your Excellency to let me out of jail for a 
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period of three months, so that I may recover my health. . . .” 


Lafita was released from prison, but not for long. Valenzuela 
informed the Viceroy in April that “the Frenchman, Juan Lafita, 
came to my inn, on the night of the 31st, and gave as a pretext 
for not having set out for Vera Cruz, as Your Excellency had 
ordered him, that his uncle would not pay what he owed him, 
or furnish an outfit for the voyage. So I have had him sent to 
the prison, where he is at your disposal.” 

Lafita, in jail once more, wrote the Viceroy, accusing his uncle 
of having exploited him for many years. There is nothing in 
this letter about having served “with love and affection but 
without profit.” He said Miramon had promised to get him out 
of jail if he would write the statement renouncing all claims to 
compensation for his services and for the corn that had been sold 
on the ranch. After he was released on bond and went to live 
with his uncle, nothing was said about the matter, for he knew 


that Miramén was hard up for money. But when the Viceroy 


ordered Lafita to leave for Vera Cruz, his uncle had offered him 
no equipment except 16 pesos, and a horse too old to endure a 
single day’s ride. His uncle also had not sent from Mextitlan 
the box of clothing, the silver watch, and the saddle which were 
all that Juan owned in the world. 

Valenzuela informed the Viceroy that Lafita was making these 
charges against his uncle merely as a ruse to avoid being de- 
ported as long as possible. 

Whether this was true or not, it seems plain that Lafita was 
unfair to his uncle, who came sick from Mextitlan to answer 
these charges. Miramon said that he had done all he could for 
his nephew (having sent him 225 pesos worth of food in prison), 
that he was hounded by creditors and could hardly support his 
own sons, that it was the tax collector who had refused to send 
Lafita his box of clothes, 

Lopez Malo must have been well pleased with himself. His 
rival, retired in business and in disgrace for having protected a 
Frenchman, had also lost his office as judge; while the tax col- 
lector, his heart warm with the approval of the highest authorities 
in Mexico, could now look forward to honorable retirement in 
Spain, and a fat pension. What had happened to the young 
Frenchman was merely incidental, of course. 
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And if Juan Lafita had become hysterical, if he had no faith 
left in anyone, it must be remembered that he was an active, 
ambitious young man whose health had been broken by nearly 
two years in a Spanish prison, and now he had nothing ahead 
of him but poverty and loneliness in a strange land. 

In July he was still in prison. It must have been about Sep- 
tember, 1796, that he made his way to Vera Cruz, with his silver 
watch, his box with the remnants of clothing in it on his saddle, 
and riding a broken-down nag. 

It was nearly twenty-five years later that he said, on leaving 
Galveston for the last time, “I have carried on a war with Spain 
but no other nation. T am at peace with the world except 
Spain.”2° 

What Lafita did during the fifteen years before he appeared in 
Louisiana as Jean Lafitte, the terror of Spanish ships in the 

tulf of Mexico, we can only guess. Perhaps he got no farther 
than the West Indies. Perhaps his elder cousin, Marcos Laborda, 
became the “Mare Lafitte’ who is sometimes identified with 
Picrre."! A lot of things can happen in fifteen years. 

It might be argued that no definite proof has been given here 
that the Juan Lafita of Mextitlin and the Jean Lafitte of Gal- 
veston were the same man. But if they were not the same man, 
then two men of the same name were born about the same time 
in the same small region of the Pyrenees just on the border of 
France and Spain; both of them had a Spanish mother and a 
French father; both were at some time imprisoned in the Spanish 
colonies. Also they both had a style in writing, and both had cer- 
tain tricks of penmanship that (to one who is not an expert) look 
very much alike. And sometimes, when Jean Lafitte was at 
Galveston, near the close of his career, he carelessly signed his 
name the old way.** 


Austin. 


10The United States Magazine and Democratic Review. 

11Bollaert. 

12Lamar Papers, Texas State Archives, Nos. 19 and 24 (letters to James 
Long). There are three entirely distinct signatures of Lafitte; but in one 
place he signed himself “Jn Lafitta.” No Frenchman would have abbre- 
viated the first name thus. 
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LA REUNION: THE FRENCH COLONY IN DALLAS 
COUNTY 


Compiled by 
ErMaANnce V. REJEBIAN 


One day in the spring of 1855, the people of Dallas were 
informed that a group of men and women from France were on 
their way to make Dallas their home. On April 26, 1855, the 
long-anticipated foreign party arrived. To this small band the 
citizens of Dallas extended a hospitable greeting. The arrival of 
this group was looked forward to with something of the feeling 
people have when a circus comes to town. With expectancy, the 
village took on the air of a holiday. The slowly drawn carts, 
loaded with implements and household goods; the clattering of 
wooden shoes on the board walks; the foreign dress; the cheerful, 
bright, and smiling countenances, elated over the end of their 
long and tiresome journey, and near approach to destination was 
countered by a hospitable reception by a committee of the whole 
town, exuberant that a foreign colony was settling in its midst. 
The Frenchmen, however, did not tarry in the town, but crossed 
the river, pushed on across the bottoms and camped that night 
three miles beyond the Trinity, on top of what the people of 
Dallas now call Cement City. Their camp became the site of 
Reunion. They began work the next day. 

This story of the old French colony is like a leaf out of a 
romance. It was an attempt to establish communism or social 
democracy in America. The peculiar school which the colonists 
represented was that of Francis Charles Marie Fourier, who was 
born in 1772. He held that society must be reconstructed on the 
lines of cooperative industry. It must be divided into phalanxes, 
each numbering 1,600 persons. Each group was to live in com- 
mon, and cultivate an allotted portion of the soil. The houses 
were to be built after a uniform plan. Agriculture was to be the 
principal industry, but the groups into which the members were 
divided might devote themselves to such occupations as were 
most pleasing to them. It was not necessary to abolish private 
property, nor was the privacy of family life impossible. 

In 1834 Victor Considerant became a disciple of Fourier, and 
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to this fact is to be attributed the founding of the French colony 
in Dallas County. In 1832 a newspaper was started by the school 
and was published until 1850 when it was suppressed. Its last 
name was the Pacific Democrat and Considerant was its editor. 
When Louis Napoleon was chosen president in 1848, Considerant 
adhered to the. Republicans and was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly. In July, 1849, taking part in a Republican demonstra- 
tion in favor of the Roman republic, he was forced to leave France, 
and retired to Belgium. 

All this time the Fourier propaganda was being preached, and 
was winning converts. Converts were easy to make after the coup 
d’etat of 1851 by which Napoleon became emperor. People had 
not forgotten the cry of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity of the red 
revolution. Considerant was devoted to the socialistic principles 
of Fourier, and he thought the United States offered a splendid 
field for the exploitation of those principles. Accordingly, he vis- 
ited America in 1853 in order to select a site for his colony. 

On reaching New York, he succeeded in interesting a Mrs. 
Brisbane, a personal friend of Major Merrill of the U. S. Army, 
then stationed at Fort Worth. The latter offered Considerant every 
facility, and finally 12,000 acres of land were selected in Dallas 
County, across the Trinity River from the town of Dallas. Con- 
siderant returned to Paris, where his colonization company or- 
ganized. 

The capital of the company was large. The conditions of the 
company were that the colonists should cultivate the lands near 
Dallas, pay the company 6% per annum on the capital invested, 
and divide the remainder as prescribed by Fourier. The company 
was to manage the affairs of the colony through a director, and 
employ bookkeepers to look after the cooperative’s accounts. 

The company soon had as many volunteers as it wanted, all 
ardent believers in the socialism of Fourier. The character of the 
colonists, too, was good. They believed in Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity as cardinal principles. The French and the Belgian 
colonists’ rendezvous was at Antwerp, and the Swiss and German 
at Zurich. From these places they were to begin their journey 
to Texas. Some of the different groups reached New Orleans 
before the others, and at once pushed on to Dallas. They sailed 
from New Orleans to Galveston; thence they proceeded to Houston 
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up the bayou, and then on foot to Dallas, with ox wagons loaded 
with their portable property. 

As they passed through the country, many of the country people 
crowded to sce them. The weather was good, and the broad, bound- 
less prairies of Texas were bespangled with flowers. The colonists 
were in a joyous frame of mind and were easily pleased with 
what they saw. Six weeks were consumed in the journey to Dallas 
where they arrived, as has been stated, April 26, 1855. They 
readily found their land across the river, and began to build 
louses, and to put the formulas of Fourier into operation. 

Group after group soon followed, among them, Cantegral, the 
director, and soon afterwards, Considerant, the founder, and Jo- 
seph Bourgeois, the bookkeeper. Cattle were bought, wheat sown, 
a tin shop, a turning mill, and other small industries put into 
operation. But the affairs of the colony did not prosper. The 
grasshoppers came, destroying the wheat; the drouth came and 
made all the prairies as dry as tinder. Still the colonists took 
all in good part. Light-hearted and pleasure-loving, these sons 
and daughters of France laughed at their misfortunes. They 
organized a vocal music class, of which Mrs, Charles Capy was 
the director. They gathered in the hall room, and forgot for the 
time-being the formulas of Fourier, grasshoppers and the long 
drouth, while they sang songs of the mother country. They had 
not waxed floors, it is true, but there was the prairie with its 
greensward, and many a fete-champetre did these enthusiasts en- 
joy. They had a piano, too, the second ever seen in Dallas County, 
brought by Mr. Buriau, the secretary of the colony, whose family 
came with him. They were all fine musicians, and added muclt 
to the pleasure of the colonists. It is interesting to note that 
the colonists celebrated the first Fourth of July that came, for 
the American anniversary of liberty was synonymous the world 
over with freedom of speech, of conscience, religion, and all that 
is most dear to the home. A large number of people of Dallas 
went over to the celebration; “Old Glory” waved above them, 
and they were free. 

La Reunion was an orderly community, although it was different 
in many ways from the little village across the Trinity that was 
called Dallas. There was a small business square in the center 
of the community, with only a few important stores on the block. 
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A big rock store, run by a man named Le Nox, was supplied with 
every kind of necessity, including food, clothing, and utensils. 
There were no schools, and the children did chores, often a boy 
of 15 doing the work of an adult. The government was carried 
on in a general assembly; the chief executive was called the presi- 
dent. They felt no need for churches, and had none. When a 
citizen died, the people gathered together and buried him. They 
did not, however, follow Fourier so far as to abolish marriage. 
The ceremony was performed for them by a justice of the peace 
or a Dallas minister. The first girl who married chose not a 
colonist, but a Mr. Jones of Dallas. She was Louise Dessau, a 
beautiful and talented girl. Her portrait now hangs in the home 
of her grandson, Clarence Cockrell, a well known Dallas busi- 
ness man. 

Across the river, the village outpost, Dallas, was prospering. 
Maxime Guillot, a Frenchman, who had set up his carriage shop 
at Elm and Houston streets in 1850, acted as interpreter for the 
foreigners when they came across the Trinity. His business grew; 
the whole town grew. The township, incorporated in 1856, was 
developing a civic consciousness. As early as 1859, the subject of 
a free bridge on the Trinity was discussed in the columns of the 
first newspaper. It was deplored that the “heavy tax on the 
people west of the river for ferriage” diverted trade from Dallas. 
One of the last survivors of the colony, Mr. Germain Santerre, 
liked to relate that as a half-grown lad, he rode his horse down 
the river to a ford at a place where the Turtle Creek pump 
station now stands. He was on his way to a spot near the old 
Fair Grounds, but a few extra miles meant less to him than his 
two precious American dimes, since money was scarce in the 
French town, and he recalled that he passed only two houses 
east of the Trinity. 

As long as the summer lasted, the colonists were contented and 
happy, but when winter came with its “blue northers” the scene 
changed. The houses were most of them weather-boarded, two- 
stories, not sealed, and very cold. The keen wind whistled through 
them. There were few matches then, and fire was brought from 
house to house in coals, or in chunks of wood. There were not 
houses enough and the people were crowded too much for comfort. 
One house was given up to the young men who slept in bunks, 
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one above the other. One night during a storm, lightning struck 
one side of this house and the shock threw the sleepers on the 
floor. 

But this bleak, cold winter gave way to glorious spring, with 
its promise of a rich harvest. The colonists went to work with 
their crops. But now a grave error in their organization became 
evident. The essential basis of every undertaking is the adapta- 
bility of the operators to their tasks. This social reform move- 
ment was based on self-support, cooperatively administered. Con- 
siderant had said that agriculture should be the essential occu- 
pation. We are told that he instructed his agents that the col- 
onists must be prepared to farm. The opportunity given and 
material furnished were agricultural, and yet this group or phalanx 
was composed of highly cultured people ; scientists, artists, authors, 
musicians, naturalists, and tradesmen skilled in their handicraft 
were many, but, we are told, there were only two farmers. It is 
related of Mr. Cantegral, the director, that in speaking of this 
anomalous state of affairs, he exclaimed, “Mon Dieu! I am sent 
to direct an agricultural colony, and have no agriculturalists to 
direct.” The soil they cultivated was unproductive, for they 
were on top of the barren hills that would later become Cement 
City. Wealth beyond their expectations was there, but they did 
not know it. The consequence was that they soon found them- 
selves with wheat on their hands that had cost them in the raising 
far more than their experienced neighbors were selling wheat for. 

Then, too, individualism began to assert itself. The desire to 
own something as an individual, something that could be used, 
or killed, or sold, without calling a town meeting to discuss the 
matter, was making headway against the doctrine of Fourier. The 
Swiss contingent left, and set up for themselves across the Trinity, 
at a place called Moon’s Lake. The shrewder men among the 
colonists began to reason that as they produced more than their 
fellows, why should they not enjoy all they produced; so there 
was a drifting away of some of the best men. Nor were the col- 
onists able to pay the 6% interest due to the company. The 
disintegration of the colony was plainly only a question of time, 
and a brief time at that. 

The final scattering came in 1858, about three years after the 
colony was founded. No one seems to know just how the end 
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came. There was no outbreak, no town meeting for discussion 
and deliberation. The whole colony, consisting then of some 500 
persons, just melted away. Some came across the river to Dallas, 
few remained on the colony site, some went back to France, some 
went to New Orleans. Fourier’s formula was abandoned. The 
attempt to produce a Utopia in Dallas County, Texas, had failed. 


Numbers of the descendants of these French colonists are now 
in Dallas and its vicinity. Among them are the names of the 
following families: Louckin, Capy, Boulay, Reverchon, Royer, 
Raymond, Michell, Boll, Loupot, Coiret, Santerre, Soulaire, and 
Barbier. Mr. Raymond long lived near its original site. Mr. 
Gouffre died in Dallas, the owner of the 50x100 feet northwest 
corner of Main and Lamar streets. He. gave a suit of clothes for 
it; his heirs sold it to Sanger Brothers for a fortune. Considerant 
went to San Antonio, whence he returned to France. Cantegral 
also returned to France, and only a street named for him keeps 
his name alive in the Dallas of today. 

Though the old French colony failed as a colony, the individual 
members prospered, and gave much to Dallas. The first bakery 
in Dallas was established by a Frenchman, Maxime Guillot, whose 
shop stood on the corner of Elm and Houston streets. He sup- 
plied with fine carriages many of the famous men of his day. 
The people of La Reunion were the first skilled artisans, the first 
artists and scientists to join the community of Dallas. I have 
heard one speaker, an authority on La Reunion, say that the 
reason why Dallas is superior to other Texas cities in many 
ways, its superior culture, its love of the arts, can be directly 
attributed to these French idealists, all men of culture, who trav- 
eled thousands of miles to form a fraternal community, but failed 
in their undertaking simply because they could not withstand 
the feeling of individualism which thrives so strongly and so 
universally in this country. 

Today, on traveling westward from Dallas, you would hardly 
notice the elevated plateau where La Reunion was founded. Cul- 
tivated fields, modern homes, and factories now exist where the 
sons of France once lived in all the joy of newly acquired Ameri- 
can liberty. The old cooperative store is used as a barn. The old 
French cemetery, located between the present Cement City and the 
timber line of West Ford of Trinity River in which about one 
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hundred members are buried, is used now for charity burials 
and is called Fish Trap Cemetery, a resting place for the flotsam 
of life. There is only one enduring monument, erected alongside 
the Fort Worth road on a commanding hill, half a mile south of 
the village site which has been undermined and dug out by the 
cement company in its explorations. Here is an enduring granite 
stone holding a tablet in memory of a band of idealists actuated 
by a vision strong and potent, who sought peace and happiness 
and freedom to live their own lives. It is thus inscribed: 


“The Site of the French Colony, La Reunion, 
Settled 1854.* Placed by Jane Douglas Chapter, 
Daughters of American Revolution, April 18, 1924.” 


3552 Southwestern, Dallas, Texas. 


*The author states it was settled in May, 1855. 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


Spain’s Ponicy 1n TExAs 


Translations from the Béxar Archives 


By J. Haccarp 


Some time ago Dr. Eugene C. Barker suggested to me that it 
would be advisable to prepare for publication in the Quarterly a 
series of translations of documents from the Béxar Archives deal- 
ing with some phase of Texas history. He kindly left to me the 
selection of the subject to be studied in such a series. After a 
careful consideration of various subjects, in view of the fact that 
the wild Indians of Texas and other sections of the Southwest 
were an important factor in the opening of the west to so-called 
European civilization, T decided to select and translate a series 
of manuscripts from the Béxar Archives dealing primarily with 
Spain’s policy toward the North American Indians, with special 
reference to the Apaches, Comanches, and the numerous confed- 
erations of Texas tribes. Manuscripts are being selected because 
of their general application to the problem of Indian relations, 
and only occasionally because of their local interest. At times, 
however, it has been deemed advisable to include manuscripts 
which report isolated incidents. In such cases it has been my 
intention to present reports of special significance, which, taken 
us a group, were determining factors in the formulation of Spain’s 
policy towards the Indians. 

Since these documents are to be selected from the collection of 
manuscripts known as the Béxar Archives, it might be well at 
this point to make a statement about the collection. The Béxar 
Archives, officially known as the “Spanish Archives of Texas,” 
were transferred in 1899 from San Antonio to The University of 
Texas by action of the Bexar County Commissioners Court, under 
provisions of a special contract. One of the conditions of the 
contract stipulated that the Béxar Archives should be translated 
and copies of the translations should be sent to San Antonio. 
In order more fully to comply with this stipulation, in the fall 
of 1934 the Board of Regents appointed a translator on a full-time 
basis. I received the appointment, and have been engaged in this 
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work from that time. After a careful count, I learned that the 
Béxar Archives consist of slightly more than 205,000 pages of 
manuscripts, including a few printed documents, covering the 
history of Texas from 1718 through 1836. Several volumes of 
these manuscripts, arranged in chronological order, have been 
translated and bound, together with a table of contents and an 
index, and are now available for general use in the Archives 
Collections department of The University of Texas. 

The following translations are the first two documents of the 
series selected. Other selections will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Quarterly. 

NUMBER 1 


The following translation is that of a commission issued by 
the Marqués de Valero, Viceroy of New Spain, to Don Juan de 
Olivan Rebolledo, auditor, appointing him governor of Texas. The 
chief duties of the new governor were (1) to establish friendly 
relations with the wild Indians, especially the Apaches, (2) to 
ascertain the exact location of the Gran Quivira, and (3) to 
identify foreigners trading with the Indians. 

All matter contained within brackets was added by the trans- 
lator. Aside from such additions, which were made solely for 
the purpose of giving more fluent readability to the translation, 
no interpretation or comment is given. 


Mexico, June 3, 1719 


Sfei}or D[o]n Juan de Olivain [de Rebolledo] has been ap- 
pointed gov[ern]or and cap[tai]n gen[era]l of the Prov[inc]e 
of New Philippines, its present territory and [future] conquests. 
Once he establishes his residence within the boundaries of that 
territory, and among the wild Indian inhabitants thereof, he may 
commence to attract them with tactful prudence to friendly inter- 
course with our people. This [procedure] should be followed 
especially with regard to the Apaches, who are both warlike and 
numerous; their villages and their hunting parties cover the ter- 
ritory from the headwaters of the Missouri River and the Red 
Niver of the Caudaches to the mountains of New Mexico; they 
wander about along the frontier of the Gran Quivira (which is 
said to be somewhere in those mountains), which foreigners are 
trying so eagerly to discover and place under the dominion of 
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their princes. Consequently an alliance with the Apaches would 
serve as a cordon of armed garrisons to protect these dominions 
along the northern line, from the Mississippi River (into which 
the aforementioned Missouri and Caudaches River flow) to the 
foothills of the New Mexico mountains. D[o]n Juan, as cap[tai]n 
general of those conquered [territories], and by virtue of special 
faculties that I have conferred upon him in the name of H[is] 
M[ajesty], shall endeavor with the greatest diligence to reduce 
and subdue (by the most efficient means advised by his diplomacy) 
the numerous Apache and [other] wild tribes so as to establish 
a perpetual and firm confederation with our [nation]. Inasmuch 
as, in the pursuance of this order, positive information may be 
acquired of the location and latitude where the Gran Qu‘vira is 
found, and if the time designated by Providence has arrived for 
its settlers to be enlightened with the light of the Gospel, it may 
be discovered and reduced to the Gospel and to the dominion 
of H{is] M[ajesty], S[eijor Dfo]n Juan shall ascertain the 
exact longitude and latitude where it is located; [he shall de- 
termine] whether it is situated, as certain wild Indians have 
reported, at the foot of a high mountain from the summit of 
which the sea may be seen, and whether the inhabitants carry 
on trade with the tribes living farther north, whether they trade 
with them by way of the aforementioned sea, and whether this 
sea is the Arctic, which runs through Hudson Bay and the 
Christian Straits of New Denmark, and bathes the coast of this 
continent (north of the lakes in which the Mississippi has its 
source), and whether it flows, as it is believed, through the 
[mountains] that border the southern edge of New Mexico and 
Pimeria, separating this continent from California, and through 
the Strait of Anian to the land of gypsum, which is inhabited 
by the subjects of the emperor of Japan, and penetrated by the 
Straits of Urias in the Kingdom of Yupi (one of the [kingdoms] 
of Great Tartary). It is believed that these subjects of Japan 
along the northern coast are those who trade with the inhabitants 
of the Quivira. [He should ascertain] whether these may be the 
inhabitants of New Denmark, or other foreigners, and who they 
are; if he cannot acquire complete information, we may at least 
in part be able to learn or to acquire some light about them in 
order that the proper steps may be taken in regard to the present 
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and the future condition of these dominions. If the known 
facts about the Gran Quivira should be substantiated by the 
information acquired, and if D[o]n Juan should find any pos- 
sibility of exploring it and reducing it, by means of an alliance 
or by conquest, to the dominion of H[is] M[ajesty], he may do 
so. If he should deem it proper to report the matter to me 
before taking any steps, he may do so by submitting a detailed 
report on the matter in order that it may be discussed with the 
circumspection due the importance thereof. A separate dispatch 
will be issued to him for this commission. 


NuMBER 2 


By the following commission, Don Juan de Olivan Rebolledo 
was ordered by Viceroy Valero to repair to the frontier province 
of Texas. Of unusual interest are two facts set forth in this 
commission: Texas was given the name of Philisabelia; its bound- 
aries were officially fixed for the first time, including all the ter- 
ritory between the Mississippi and the Medina rivers. The gov- 
ernor was instructed to use kindness rather than force in sub- 
duing the wild Indians, and to assign to them the most desirable 
sites for settlements. Furthermore, the governor was to designate 
sites for settlements of Spaniards, to explore the country, rivers 
and harbors, and to set up fortifications; he was to request and 
receive assistance from governors of adjacent provinces. Despite 
the elaborate instructions, Don Juan did not serve this commission. 


Mexico, June 3, 1719 

In pursuance of the royal dispatch by which H[is] M[ajesty] 
has approved the provisions I zealously adopted, in view of 
the reports made by S[ei Jor D[o]n Juan de Olivan [de Rebolledo] 
on De[cem]ber 24, 1717, concerning the protection that could be 
given the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the territory of the 
Texas [Indians] and other [territory] of these dominions against 
incursions and trade by the French and [other] foreigners, and 
in order that this dispatch may achieve the success I desire, I 
have determined to organize, as I hereby do organize, the afore- 
mentioned territory of the Texas [Indians] and those adjoining 
it, which belong to the neighboring wild tribes, into a province 
and jurisdiction. To this end, and for other purposes of the 
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r[oya]l serv[ic]e, after taking a consultive vote of the r[oya]] 
acuerdo, I have commissioned the aforesaid S[ei]or D[o]n Juan 
to go to that territory. He has been assigned double the salary 
provided by law for that commission to an officer who goes out on 
a similar assignment, for it is distant as well as dangerous. As a 
further honor to this province, I hereby distinguish it by the 
august name of H[{is] M[ajesty] with the title of New Philip- 
pines, or Philisabelia. It shall always be so designated and named. 
In order that it may be constituted within known boundaries and 
thereby distinguished from other [provinces], I hereby assign 
therefor the Mississippi River, which runs from north to south 
and empties into the Gulf of Mexico, as its eastern boundary; 
on the south, [it shall be bounded] by the coast, from the 
mouth of said river to the Rio Bravo of the North, which empties 
its waters into the same gulf; on the west [it shall be bounded] 
by the banks of the Medina River, from the source thereof to the 
point where it empties into the sea; and on the north [it shall 
be bounded] by [a line drawn] from the headwaters of this river 
to the source of the Red River of the Cadodachos, thence [along 
this river] to its confluence with the Mississippi. I hereby ratify 
the appointment of S[ei]or D[o]n Juan and again appoint him 
as gov[ernJor and Cap[tai]n Gen[era]] of this province of New 
Philippines, its territories, and conquests, with the aforesaid double 
salary, which has been assigned to him and which will be paid 
to him in the R{oya]l Sub-Treasury at Zacatecas (that being 
the nearest [sub-treasury] to those [territories]) by virtue of a 
com[missio|n that will be issued to him hereafter. In order to 
attract to the Gospel and to subdue to the dominion of H[is] 
M[ajesty] all the wild tribes included within the boundaries 
assigned to this prov[inc]e, he shall avail himself of kindness 
rather than force. He shall select the most gentle and discreet 
methods for attaching them to the crown through the bond of 
such confederation as he may arrange with their chiefs or princes. 
He shall not frighten them with arms, except in an emergency 
where they threaten our people with their own. Then he shall 
do so only to make them see that the hostility that they would 
so barbarously incite is being returned more defensively than 
offensively. In order better to direct, reduce and subdue them, 
Sfen]Jor D[o]n Juan may divide the prov[inc]e into any number 
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of districts with any jurisdiction, name, and boundary he may 
deem proper; he may place these districts under the command of 
political or military officers, who shall be subordinate to him. To 
the Indians he shall assign the most adequate, useful, and com- 
fortable sites for villages and pueblos where they may settle; he 
shall give them the land, water, forest, and grazing land neces- 
sary for their cultivation and subsistence. He shall do the same 
in regard to sites selected for any settlements of Spaniards which 
may be founded, and for private and public distribution, accord- 
ing to law. He shall designate those sites which may be consid- 
ered most appropriate for present and future defense in order 
that they may be fortified. For the present he shall order the 
erection of the most necessary fortifications, especially on the 
site selected as capital of the province and on any other that 
may be pointed out to him by special instructions. He shall 
order exploration of all the rivers that drain that territory, their 
banks, current, mouth, and bays; [he shall ascertain] what rivers 
may be found there, which are navigable, and what kind of boats 
or what type of vessels may navigate therein. [He shall also 
ascertain] what advantages [those rivers] offer in regard to tim- 
ber, mountains, grazing land, the quality of the soil, and the 
advantages presented by them for settlements as well as for 
maritime fortifications, especially along the banks of the Bay of 
Espiritu S[an]to, where the Trinity River, which flows through 
the land of the Texas [Indians] disembogues; it is necessary 
to make this river navigable in order to carry on trade with the 
port of Vera Cruz so that they may more easily and promptly 
enjoy supplies therefrom. Since it may be advisable to carry out- 
some of these provisions promptly and to reserve others for a 
later date, S[ei Jor D[o]n Juan, inasmuch as he will be in charge 
of our policy in that country, shall execute those which his pru- 
dence may deem most adequate to the serv[ic]e of both majesties 
for the reduction and pacification of those Indians as well as 
for the settlement and protection of our people. For the elimi- 
nation and eviction of any foreigners who may be undertaking, 
or who may have already undertaken, the occupation of that 
territory, since he shall need aid from the nearest post for the 
execution of such a grave matter, the gov[ern]or of Panzacola 
and the [governor] of Coahuila shall be subject to his orders 
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and shall execute them with the same promptness as though they 
were my own, inasmuch as S[enjor D[o]n Juan is acting in my 
place on this expedition. Sfen]or D[o|n Francisco Barbadillo, 
whom I have appointed gov[ern]Jor of the Kingdom of Leén, 
shall give him any assistance he may request. The captains of 
those presidios shall do likewise. To this end the strictest orders 
shall be dispatched to them. I hereby declare that S[enJor 
D[o]n Juan shall not pay the half year annates on these com- 
missions because he is going to [a territory of] active warfare. 
For his fulfillment of this commission, the necessary dispatches 
shall be issued to him, and he shall enjoy all the honors, ex- 
emptions, and privileges which are allowed by law, right, and 
custom, and especially those which municipal [laws] of the Indies 
grant and which he may enjoy without exception or limitation 
whatever. I shall take it upon myself to report to H[is] 
M[ajesty] his zeal for the rfoya]] serv[ic]e and the resignation 
of his person to this enterprise in order that [His Majesty] may 
reward his merit in whatever manner his r[oya]] wish may direct. 
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A LETTER BOOK OF JOSEPH EVE, UNITED STATES 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES TO TEXAS 


JosEPH MILTON NANCE 


Part III 


JosEPH Eve to JAMES FRANKLIN BaLiincEr®® 


Galveston April 26th 1842 
Dear Frank 

I received a letter from you about the 15th of October and 
answered it on the 19th of that month I have not heard from 
you since, You have no doubt seen in the news papers, the 
bloody war carried on upon paper between Mexico and Texas, or 
rather between San Ta Ana and Genrl Houston, in endeavouring 
to bluff each other off, I think that Houston has braged higher 
than San Ta Ana, Houston promising to raise the single Star 
of Texas at the Isthmus of Darien, while the Mexican Dictator 
promises to wave his flag upon the bank of the Sabine. The 
Mexicans did about the 4th, of March take San Antonio con- 
taining a population of 3000 Souls mostly however Mexicans, 
and after plundering every thing that belonged to the American 
citizens, retreated precipitately across the Rio Grande, 

Genrl. Burleson** the Vice President of Texas, and a brave 
patriotic man, pursued them with about 1000 volunteers, untill 
he was overtaken by orders from Genrl, Houston not to cross 
the Rio Grande, and appointing Genrl, Somerville** commander 


56James Franklin Ballinger, son of Richard and Elizabeth (Jennings) 
Ballinger and brother-in-law of Joseph Eve, was a representative in the 
lower house of the Kentucky legislature from Knox County in 1819. He 
was the father of William Pitt Ballinger, a prominent Texas lawyer. Bal- 
linger Genealogy; Collins, History of Kentucky, U1, 455. 

57Edward Burleson (Dec. 15, 1798-Dec. 26, 1851) was born in Buncombe 
County, North Carolina. After residing for some time in Tennessee and 
Missouri and having become a militia colonel, he visited Texas in 1830, 
moving there the following year. He took an active part in the Texas 
Revolution; served as a Senator in the first Texas Congress; became 
colonel of a regiment in the Cherokee War, 1840; elected vice-president 
of Texas in 1841; and participated in the Mexican War, 1846-1848. Jic- 
tionary of American Biography, III, 286-87. 

58Alexander Somervell, a native of Maryland, who emigrated to Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, and, finally, to Texas in 1833, took an active part in the 
Texas Revolution. After having served in the army as a major in 1835, 
a lieutenant-colonel in 1836, and as general of the first brigade of the 
Texan militia, he was appointed in the spring of 1842 commander of the 
army to expel the Mexican forces that had invaded Texas. He was acci- 
dentally drowned in January, 1854. D. W. C. Baker (comp.), A Texas 
Scrap Book Made up of the History, Biography and Miscellany of Texas 
eA _ People. New York, ete. (A. S. Barnes and Company, [1874]. 
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of the army, Burlesons men refused to be commanded by Som- 
erville they all returned home without meeting a Mexican That 
San Ta Ana has organized a large force and intends making 
war upon Texas, none need doubt, but he never can conquer 
Texas although Texas is in a most deplorable condition, with a 
population of less than a hundred thousand souls not a regular 
soldier belonging to the government not a dollar in the Treas- 
ury, and without credit to Borrow money at home or abroad, 
with the most violent party feeling pervading the whole country, 
There were at one time about 2600 volunteers in the field and well 
armed and equiped by voluntary contribution. The people of Gal- 
veston subscribed and paid every dollar about $1500 ‘The volunteers 
petitioned the President to appoint Genrl, Johnson®® the com- 
mander of the Army he refused to do so, hence they are at 
war with the President, Love® is at the head of the opposition 
Genrl, Houston and he made a speech to the volunteers, they 
are boath very bitter the President says that Love and some 
others of the opposition ought to be executed as traitors while 
they threaten to put the President aboard a vessel and send 
him to the United States, Genrl, Lamar and his friends Judge 
Burnett®! and his friends the Vice President and his friends 
are all in the opposition, The President has some very strong 
friends with him. There will be a large meeting to night in 
this city gotten up by the opposition men [who] are here from 
almost every part of the Republic, the President and part of 


59Albert Sidney Johnston (February 3, 1803-April 6, 1862), who was a 
graduate of West Point, served as chief of staff to General Atkinson 
during the Black Hawk War, 1832; resigned from the United States 
Army and came to Texas in 1836; appointed senior brigadier-general in 
the Texan army, January, 1837, and the following year became Secretary 
of War under President Lamar; with the outbreak of the Mexican War 
he again became associated with the United States Army, but once more 
resigned—this time to join the Confederate Army. He was killed in the 
famous battle of Pittsburg Landing. The National Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, I, 388-89. 

60James Love, son-in-law of Richard and Elizabeth (Jennings) Ballinger 
and brother-in-law to Joseph Eve’s wife, was born in Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky, May 12, 1795, and after his marriage came to Galveston, Texas. 
His daughter, Mary, married Richard Morris in 1841; and, upon his 
death, she married Joseph Bates at Galveston in 1851. Ballinger Genealogy. 


61David Gouverneur Burnet (April 4, 1789-Dec. 5, 1870) was born in 
Newark, New Jersey. He enlisted in General Miranda’s expedition of 
1806. Burnet moved to Natchitoches, Louisiana, in 1817, and perma- 
nently to Texas in 1826, and, when the revolution broke out, became 
ad interim president of the Republic of Texas. He served as second vice- 
president of the Republic. From 1846 to the close of Governor J. P. Hen- 
derson’s administration he served as Secretary of State of Texas. Al- 
though Burnet was elected Senator to the United States Congress in 1866, 
he was denied admission to that body. In 1834 Burnet had been ap- 
pointed one of the three district judges of Texas. The National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, V, 147. 
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his cabinet are here, All are expecting much vituperative crimi- 
nation and recrimination. What the result is to be he who rules 
the destinies of this world alone can tell. Well might the Philos- 
opher, the Patriot and the Phylanthrophist, mourn to see this 
promising country this little Republic quit rising from its cradle 
with the most flatering prospects of human wealth of human 
freedom and hapiness all jeapardized and over shadowed by the 
statesmen and ambitious caprice of a few men; Mine is how- 
ever a nuteral position, I therefore give no opinion Yet I am 
unpleasantly situated, all my official duties are with the executive 
while I am living with Love, I have most earnestly endeavoured 
to be a mediator between the contending parties whither I shall 
[sic] have or shall be able to effect any good, I have the grati- 
fication to say so for I have been able to retain the good feelings 
of all parties and I believe the entire confidence of all. There 
are about 500 volunteers here from the United States, anxious 
to march against Mexico. The great contest now between the 
President and those who are opposed to him is that the oppo- 
sition wish to make war against Mexico take all their frontier 
towns untill Mexico acknowledges the independence of Texas 
while the President is for pursuing a more cautious course by 
acting upon the defensive. Nine tenths of the population are 
anxious to become annexed to the United States, if they could 
effectuate this object I have no doubt but in a few years Texas 
would become the most wealthy and desirable part of the nation 
no man can come here and fail to make a comfortable living if 
he exercises prudence industry and economy. I will give you 
an example or two, Taylor White moved here nineteen years 
ago his whole fortune was three cows and calves two small poneys 
a wife and three children, he now owns about 40,000 acres of 
land upwards of 90 negroes about thirty thousand head of cattle, 
has sixty thousand dollars in specie deposited in new orleans, 
marked and branded thirty seven hundred calves last spring, and 
sold last fall in new orleans 11 hundred steers weighing about 
1000 Ibs each which he says cost him not more than 75 cents 
a head to drive them to market [sic] orleans and what is 
extraordinary he cannot read or write and has made his fortune 
raising stock alone Cave Caspin [?] who was broke up entirely 
six years ago by the war now owns upward of 12 hundred head 
of cattle, many very many men here own from one to ten thou- 
sand head of cattle... You can raise with the same ease and 
without any cost an equal quantity of horses mules, and, sheep. 
Robert Mills came here 16 years ago with nothing «he is: said 
to be worth five hundred. thousand dollars made by: raising cotton 
and sugar. Morgan A. Smith came to this country five years 
ago from the city of new york he told me last fall that he had 
sold about a hundred thousand dollars worth of good[s] a year 
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at an average profit of about a hundred per cent, Thomas Mc- 
Kinney® came here about 15 years ago from Lyncoln Kentucky 
he is now worth a fine fortune, during the war he advanced to 
the government a hundred thousand dollars that he considers 
lost his friends say that he has given away several fortunes 
yet he is now considered worth a fine fortune, all of which he 
has made merchantdizing Every lawyer who has tallents and 
prudence has made a good fortune, Doct Jones a brother of our 
mad Leonard Jones moved here from Kentucky since the Revo- 
lution he thinks and so do his friends that he has made from four 
or five hundred thousand dollars, I have given a few examples, 
and could give hundreds of others were it necessary, the whole 
country is impregnated with salt you may throw bushels to 
your stock and they will not touch it. they have a saltlake 
below here where it is said you may load a hundred waggons a 
day and by next day the vacuum is full of salt again which is 
so hard you have to dig it up and is constantly forming by 
evaporation, vegetation of almost every kind is in full perfec- 
tion Blackberrys ripe ealy pea potatoes the vines dead [sic] 
puled up, and the ground replanted in some thing else, corn 
beginning to tassal Texas contains about one seventh part of 
the population of Kentucky, and this spring exports about 35 
thousand Bales of cotton of 400 lbs per Bale this a[t] eight 
cents per pound will produce one million one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, I have endeavoured to ascertain what quan- 
tity of beef hides fur and peltery the quantity of cattle mules 
&e exported but have not been able to get any correct infor- 
mation. The quantity of cotton next spring it is thought will 
be nearly double this. You might suppose from what I have 
said of this country that I am so much in love with it as to 
make it my future home, Not so I have two much regard for 
my country and my friends and have been two long buffetted 
with pecuniary and political strains, to embark again upon a 
hoisterous sea of trouble in a foreign government, unstable and 
ansetled constantly annoyed by canibal indian savages, and sly 
mean hipcrital mexicans, was the government annexed to the 
United States or was I a young man with the prospects of a 
famaly, even as the government is I should not hesitate to yield 
every other consideration and make this my home; But at my 
age never having coveted fortune it would be great folley in me 


62Thomas F. McKinney (1801-1873), who was born in Kentucky, moved 
to Missouri in 1818 and to Texas in 1829. He was a merchant and trader, 
and, with Samuel M. Williams, established the firm of McKinney and 
Williams, which helped finance the Texas Revolution. After annexation 
he served in the House and Senate of the Texas legislature. Rev. 
Homer 8. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas from the Earliest Visits 
of European Adventurers to A. D. 1879. St. Louis, Mo. (N. D. Thompson 
& Co.), 1879. P. 520. 
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to leave my country and the friends that I have loved and swear 
allegiance to a foreign government, to make a fortune when I 
have none to give it to, and could not hope to live to enjoy it 
myself, I hope to remain long enough here to pay all the liabilities 
against me and once again feel and be a free man. I know that 
if ever any man has suffered the tumults of a hell in this life I have. 
All I ever coveted in this world has been to sustain my reputa- 
tion for an honest and an honorable man and the only consola- 
tion I now have is that where I am known though poor of every 
thing else the malicious part of the world cannot rid me of my 
reputation. I am not of a melancholy temperament of mind in 
the general, yet when I review the past, and reflect that I have 
lived for country and friends and at all times was ready to risk 
my life upon all honorable and fit occasions for either; and at 
my age find himself almost alone in the world in a foreign land 
in the midst of strangers I cannot avoid indulging some times 
in the mournful, and melancholy, reflection that after all we 
have but few friends in this life that can be depended upon, how 
soon do all our intimances and affections however ardent become 
cooled how often is our confidence violated, and the friends for 
whom we have contracted the warmest attachment from the most 
trivial circumstances become estranged, our, companions of early 
life when the feelings and passions of the human heart is most 
strong, who have shared our hospitality our joy and our hapiness 
that we expected to be willing to breast with us the strains and 
dificulties of life, how few even of these, when the clouds of 
adversity thicken around us, are willing to paticipate in our 
misfortunes or even whisper one word of consolation to a heart 
lacerated with woe, and ready to sink with dispair. What changes 
then might I ask are so sudden and rapid as the changes of the 
human heart: it has been well and emphatically said that love 
is an emty [empty] sound, a dream, and friendship but a name 
a mear [mere] shadow and delusion I have been called iretable 
[irritable] passionate and intemperate in my feelings it may be 
and probably is so. but I know, that | have seen and felt enough 
to drive any other man mad. I set out in life with the most 
flatering prospects before me, sanguine and confiding in my 
disposition warm in my attachments, with unwavering devoted- 
ness to all who I called friend. In anticipating future life, I 
had built castles and splendid edifices, that were never to be 
experienced in real life, but pass away as quick as the thought that 
created them, leaving not a trace behind [sic] but the thought, 
behind. Could I then have opened the book of fate and have’ 
read my future destiny, where I could have seen the revelations 
of time and of circumstances, of the crosses lashes perplexities, 
and disappointments with which my life has been chequered. 
I should have been tempted to have drawn back from life, and 
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have prayed to die and risk an unhuman world to avoid the 
agony that was to follow me here. I have appropriated the 
whole of my out fit $4500 also $450 out of my first quarter 
pay and my pay for my three last quarters of $1125 each making 
in all $8325 to the payment of debts against me. And yet Ben 
Eve writes me that Capt, Evans of Pulaski has endorsed his 
execution against me for $1500 and that it will be levied upon 
Harriet Prows [sic?] negroes, this is too bad after having made 
the most violent exersions that man ever made to satisfy all who 
had claims against me to sce another individuals property sold 
to pay claims against me I would rather die if that would pay 
the debt, and more especially an individual in Harriet’s condi- 
tion and what makes this a more peculiarly hard case is that I 
have already paid about $500 of this debt. And can appeal to 
high Heaven to witness that I never did directly or indirectly 
receive one cent on account of this debt. Capt Evans agreed 
before I left Kentucky that if I would replevy the debt and 
pay some time last winter $500 he would give me time to pay 
the balance, I had hoped that with the money of mine which 
B Eve had received, the debts I left with him to collect, and 
the stock that I directed him to sell, the . . . [illegible] could 
have paid the $500. Evans is a clever man and would have 
no doubt be satisfied to receive now the $500 and wait for the 
balance the debt is well secured, will you write him upon the 
subject. I can and will save here $3000 a year if no more this 
will enable me in two years to pay every claim against me if I 
collect some of the debts due me. Ben writes me that Mr Smith 
had directed you to take possession of my town property. I 
wrote to him to let you have it in welcome provided you would 
sign as agent for Mrs Pilkinton a written agreement that the 
rent is to go in discharge of the debt, first extinguishing the 
interest and costs then the principal, and that when the whole 
debt is paid the property to be surrendered to me or my agent, 
or he might cultivate the place with my negro boys and pay to 
you on account of that claim the proceeds of the crop, I want 
Mr Paque to pay you what he owes for the Smokey land he 
was to pay ten per cent interest, I must be paid as I am anxious all 
claims against me to [be paid] and [when] this is done I am ready 
to die, When I left Kentucky you were in funds, I know not your 
condition now, but if you have the funds to spare and will settle 
with Pilkinton and Evans debts for me I pledge myself to re- 
fund to you every dollar in twelve months two years [sic] with 
ten per cent interest, and as an indemnity I say you shall have a 
lein upon my landed property there and my negroes but whither 
you can do so or not I want you to aid Ben Eve in adjusting 
my business and if necessary to have a law suit to attend in any 
and ever[y] case for me. I cannot tell what is to be my future 
fate, but I feel as if I always have a providing genius that 
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attends me and that I shall live to return to Kentucky a free 
man, and be able to float again than which nothing could be 
more gratifying to my heart. I often reflect and review the 
many pleasant scenes through which I have passed with my 
friends in the mountains and long to return again to the place 
where I have spent the most hapy and useful part of my life. 
My famaly as well as myself have enjoyed better health in Texas 
than we ever had except a slight attact of fever which I had 
last summer and an attact which I had twenty days ago. I feel 
as if I am now well though rather feeble and debilitated. Since 
I commenced writing the meeting of which I spoke has passed 
off smoothly without much bitterness except between the Presi- 
dent and Genl, Johnson [Johnston] I have endeavoured that 
[they] have their diferences aranged but have failed. Write me 
all the news in the mountains as nothing can pass there but what 
I shall feel some interest in. I have written more than double 
as much as I intended when I commenced, which has wearied 
me to write and [will] weary you to read. 

Betsy joins me in the request to be presented kindly to Mrs, 
Ballinger with such other friends as you may think may feel 
an interest in hearing from us 

Joseph Eve 


PS After writing enough to make a book I had like[d] to 
have forgotten to say to you I want you to endeavour to get my 
land claims on account of Christopher Hann and Charles Ellis 
military services I have forgotten the name of the agent at 
Washington or I would attend to it by letter myself 


J Eve 


JosEPH Eve to RicHarp. 


Galveston Texas May 10th, 1842 
My Dear Sir : 


Having met with Mr. Ludlow your friend and neighbor I avail 
myself of the favourable opportunity of addressing a few lines to 
you as one of my old friends and acquaintances of near forty 
years, and who like myself has for the last twenty-five years been 


6:Richard Southgate, lawyer and merchant, was born in New York City 
and educated at William and Mary College, Virginia. In 1795 he moved 
to Newport, Kentucky. He represented Campbell County, Kentucky, in the 
lower house of the State Legislature, 1803, and in the state senate, 1817- 
1821, 1833-1837. Southgate was a Whig and close friend of Henry Clay, 
and by the time of his death, July 17, 1851, at the age of 78 years, he had 
accumulated a large fortune. Collins, History of Kentucky, Il, 773; The 
Biographical Encyclopedia of Kentucky of the Dead and Living Men of 
Century. Cincinnati, Ohio (J. M. Armstrong & Co.), 
1878. P. 140. 
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riding upon a political storm and who has all the time advocated 
the same principles which I have, of National as well as of State 
policy, whilst many of the friends of my youth, and even blood 
relations, who had shared my Confidence, participated in my joys 
and enjoyed my hospitality and who I had been vain euough to 
suppose would at all times be willing to share with me the Storms 
and huricanes of life, have from a mere difference in political 
opinions, become estranged to me and if not enemies at best cold 
friends. It has been emphatically asked what is freindship but 
a name a charm, a delusion a mere bubble that bursts with every 
change every whim, and caprice of the human heart; all the trying 
scenes with which this life is chequered have stood side by side 
contending for the same principles, and advocating the same policy 
for years, such is my feelings towards those with whom I have so 
long strugled at the same time feeling disposed to through 
[throw] a charitable vail over the conduct of those who have 
difered with us, hoping that however wrong they may have been, 
that they were as honest as we were in endeavouring to sustain the 
princibles for which they have contended. I will not as some do 
dispair of the princibles for which we have strugled yet be the 
fate of our own princibles and our Country what it may I have 
the consoling reflection (as I have no doubt you have) that in 
all my struggle for what I believed to be correct policy I have 
been actuated from no other feeling, but the promotion of the 
interest, the Stability, the hapiness and prosperity of the Nation 
of all you have seen and read in the news papers of the war 
between Mexico and Texas it has as yet been but little more 
than a war of words and paper proclamations between the Mexican 
Tyrant and the President of Texas, that Santa Anna has organ- 
ized a military force of forty or fifty thousand men and intends 
invading Texas so soon as he may feel himself safe at home there 
can be no doubt but it is equally true that he never can Conquer 
Texas, and if he was actuated from any other motives than policy, 
ambition, and self gratification in indulging his hostile feelings 
against the Texans, he would at once relinquish all claims to this 
country, Texas now, seems disposed to turn the tables and make 
war upon Mexico. untill the government shall acknowledge her 
independence, there are now in the Texan service about 1500 vol- 
unteers about 600 of them from the United States; it is believed 
that by the first of June, they will be sufficiently strong to march 
across the Riogrande. All the volunteers are armed and equiped 
not at the expense of the government by [but] by voluntary con- 
tribution this City subscribed and paid about $75,000 for the 
benefit of the army. It is a Phenominan in the history of man 
to see a young nation just emerging from its cradle with a 
population of less than 100000 souls without a dollar in its 
Treasury, not a regular soldier belonging to it, without credit 
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sufficient to borrow a dollar at home or abroad, constantly at war 
with numerous tribes of canibal Indians, and at the same time 
making offensive war upon a nation containing a population of 
eight millions, strange as it may seem such is the fact. The 
Texans are a bold, chiverous interprising people, they consider 
the mexicans a feble, dastardly, supersticious priest riden race 
of mongrels, composed of spanish Indian and negro blood and 
are always willing to fight them or the Indians five to one. It 
is almost the universal wish of the inhabitants of Texas to become 
annexed to the United States If they could effectuate that 
object or even have peace with Mexico, in a few years this would 
become a very wealthy and desirable country, the lands here will 
produce more cotton or sugar to the acre and with less labour 
than any land in the United States, and most of the tropical 
fruits, and it is equal to any stock country in the world, but I 
will not weary your patience to read more about this country as 
Mr Ludlow, can give you more information than I can by letter. 
It will gratify me to hear from you at any time, as I feel great 
interest in every thing which is passing in the United States it 
will ad[d] to the interest coming from an old friend in whose 
statements I should place the utmost confidence. That you may 
yet live many years in the enjoyment of every blessing and com- 
fort which this world can bestow is the sincere wish of your friend 
Joseph Eve 


JosEPH Ever to Comss 


Galveston May the 22d 1842 
Dear Genrl, 


I have recently learned with mortification and disappointment 
that the execution in favour of the United States Bank against 
Joseph & John Gleve and others, has been issued and levied upon 
the lands of Richard Ballinger and William Vannoy and adver- 
tised to be sold the 4th Monday in June next. I have also 
learned that this execution has been endorsed for the benefit of 
Doct, Wm, Richardson, I have this day written to him requesting 
him to stop the execution and feel every confidence that he will 
do so if in his power If he does not or can not, I call upon you to 
do so, and feel as if I have every right to believe that you do 
[did] it before I received your several letters at Austin last winter. 
I had intended (and should have done so) to pay this debt by 
the first of March last in United States Bank paper as I had the 
right to do, as well by law, as from the Commissioners or trus- 
tees having advertised, that they would receive the paper in dis- 
charge of all debts due the institution. I had a quarter salary 
due me the last day of December for $1125 another would become 
due the last day of March for the same amount by anticipating 
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the latter sum I could have purchased enough of the United 
States paper to discharge the whole of this debt, and would have 
done so, and I now declare most solemnly that when I agreed to 
the arangement which I supposed we had made I done so with 
much reluctance, knowing that I could save much more by pur- 
chasing the paper, and had no motive in doing so but because I 
supposed from your letters it would be very injurious to you if I did 
make the arrangement, as I understood that you had settled the 
debt and of course did not want the United States Bank paper, 
and so expressed myself to Col, Love when I agreed that he might 
accept the Bill. no Genrl, T put this question to you could you 
reconcile it to your feelings after haveing by your own proposals 
luled me (I will not say by design because the Northern Bank 
of Kentucky did not choose to receive or discount you[r] Bill upon 
love with my endorsement) when you say in your letter to me, 
dated, Lexington March 11th, 1842 

Dr Judge yours of the 23d was this morning handed me by 
Majr Tilford and I have conformed to its request by drawing a 
bill on Col, Love payable 10th, of next Decer, [December] at 
Union Bank of Louisiana instead of November to give him one 
month more time for $4040, when returned accepted & endorsed 
by him and you as agreed on I will return the execution of the 
Bank satisfied and thus at once release your securities. I will also 
send you three recepts, for $250 each total $750 on account of 
Rigs son & Aertson when this letter reached me, I did not see 
or read the one you wrote Love, nor have I ever seen the Bill 
you enclosed to him he said to me that you wished Mr, Burnley 
to endorse the Bill as well as myself, but that he could not ask 
Burnley to do it as it was not his understanding with you that he 
was to give any other endorser than myself, when, Love accepted 
the Bill and I endorsed it and enclosed it to you, I then most 
honestly supposed that the arrangement was closed, and let Love 
have the Benefit of my Bill on Mr, Webster for $1125 due and 
paid the last day of December, It is true that at the same time 
I wrote you that you might hold the execution as collateral se- 
curity, because I knew that you might possibly cause the execu- 
tion to issue though I did not believe it and I also knew in 
your absence some other person might have it issued, but I know 
that you can hold Love and myself bound by the Bill and I con- 
sidered from your letter as above copied, that you were equally 
bound by the arrangement. In order to avoid all difficulties and 
save my securities, I now make the following propositions in a 
spirit of kind and friendly feeling (viz) send another Bill pay- 
able at the same time and Love will accept it and Burnley will 
endorse it with me he has agreed to do so, and I pledge myself 
that the Bill shall be paid at maturity or if it suits you better 
I will give you Bills or a power of attr, [attorney] to draw a 
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$1000 of my salary quarterly, or even the whole $1125 untill 
the debt is paid, you selling the Bills in Lexington and crediting 
the debt with the amount realized on them, the first to fall due 
the last day of September, 2d the last day of december, 3d the 
last day of March, 4th the last day of June, I would give you 
my present quarter due the last day of June 1842 but three weeks 
ago when I supposed this debt arranged I sent a Bill t[o] Ben 
Eve Kentucky for this amount, to settle other claims there against 
me and have no doubt but that he has sold my Bill before this 
time, or thirdly I proposed to give you a Bill for my quarter 
pay for $1125 due the last day of September, and if you choose 
a bill for my quarter for $1125 due the last day of December 
and you may draw on Love for the Ballance, payable the 10th 
of December and Burnley and myself will endorse it, if either of 
the foregoing propositions are accepted the execution is to be 
stoped and I am to have the credit upon Rigs Son & Aertsen, debt 
of $750 or I again propose that you hold up the execution as 
security till Love and myself pay the Bill, which you already 
have, and lastly if neither of the foregoing propositions are ac- 
cepted I then feel as if I have a right to expect from you to 
stop the execution long enough to give me time to tender the 
United States Bank paper, as I would have done provided no 
arrangement had been made between us. I have lived the last thirty 
years for my friends I have paid for them upwards of twenty 
five thousand dollars I have felt the humiliating mortification to see 
many of them who had shared my bounty, enjoyed my hospitality 
confidence, and friendship the moment the clouds of adversity 
threatened around me, instead of tendering a helping hand to ex- 
tricate me from difficulties which my kindness to them had forced 
upon me have turned their backs upon me. All this I have been 
able to bear with the fortitude of a man, but in all the trying 
and perplexing difficulties with which my life has been checquered, 
none has mortified me so much as the prospect of seeing my 
securities sacrificed and ruined as Ballinger and Vannoy must 
be if this money is coersed out of them, at this time, and as 
God is my witness if it would pay the debt I had rather die this 
moment than undergo the mortification of seeing any man ruined 
for debts of my contracting. If nothing else is or can be done, 
I have given them the outlines of the facts of this case, and now 
say, to you not by way of threat, but with kind feelings, that as 
unpleasant as it would be to me, to have a suit with you or 
Doct, Richardson, I have directed them as a last alternative to 
enjoin the execution with a prayer to compell the Bank to re- 
ceive its own paper in discharge of this debt or its value the 
first of last March, the time I should have paid it. I however 
repeat that I much prefer now that you will accede to either of my 
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propositions. please do me the kindness to inform me of your 


determination upon the receipt of this 
Joseph Eve 


JosEPH To JAMES T. MorREHEAD 


Galveston may the 31st 1842 
my Dear Governor 


having just recovered from an attact of intermittent fever 
and never having had much character for sweetness of my temper, 
you would naturally suppose that I have gall enough to court a 
quarrel, and as the great fault of the people in Texas is like 
Walker Reid™* two brave, it might not be safe or dignified for 
me to quarrel with any here. I have therefore selected you who 
has given me much cause, and now say that you have treated me 
very shabbily, and with almost unpardonable neglect, in never 
having written me a line since I left Kentucky, and I hereby 
warn you that if I ever have the pleasure of meeting you again 
in the mountains of Kentucky, amoungst my own subject, I will 
then wreak my vengeance upon you. If my friends knew how 
much interest I feel in every thing which is passing in the United 
States they would surely gratify me by writing oftenner. 

I see from the public newspapers that it is supposed that Lord 
Ashburton® and Mr, Webster will be able to adjust amicably all 
the existing questions which have arisen between the two gov- 
ernments and which were so well calculated to sour the pride 
and kindle the resentment of the people of the United States, and 
I will say more for which our national honour has been put to 
the blush. War is at all times a curse, it would be perculiarly 
so at this time between Great Britain and the United States, 
and no man would feel more gratified that [than] I should to 
see all our difficulties setled upon just and honourable terms, 
but nations like individuals, by submiting to one indignity with- 
out requiring adequate atonement insure the repetition of insult, 


64Walker Reid served in the Kentucky House of Representatives from 
Mason County, 1810, 1811, 1813 and 1817. About 1832 he was appointed 
judge of the circuit court which included Mason and Bracken Counties, but 
was legislated out of office under the third constitution of the state, 1851, 
which abolished the life tenure system for judges. His oldest son lost his 
life while serving as a captain in the Texas revolutionary army. Collins, 
History of Kentucky, II, 547, 589. 

*5Alexander Baring (Lord Ashburton), 1774-1848, member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, 1806-36, president of the board of trade and master 
of the mint, 1834, and head of the international banking firm of Baring 
Bros., was sent by Great Britain to the United States as special ambas- 
sador in 1842 to adjust the outstanding questions between the two coun- 
tries. In August, 1842, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty was signed, adjust- 
ing the northeastern boundary between British Canada and the United 
States. Dictionary of National Biography, III, 190-91. 
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I would prefer the British government and people to any other 
except our own, and had rather be at war with any other nation, 
yet if that Government persists in its arogant course towards 
the United States, I would say rather let the temple of Janus 
forever remain open, than see my own Nation degraded and 
disgraced. Even Genrl, Jackson with all his coldness was during 
his administration afraid to countenance the proposition from 
Texas to become anext to the United States, least it might 
offend the Majesty or awaken the jealousy of John Bull, whilst 
John Bull is acquiring territory every where, by the sword, by 
treaty or Colonization, it is high time that the United States 
should give up a superstitious dread, of the British Nation be- 
cause they arogate to themselves to be Mistress of the Ocean 
and would be Mistress of the world, our gallant Navy taught 
them a lesson during the last war that they have not forgotten, and 
T should suppose that the depletion which the plethary [plethora] 
of there [their] Cody politics has recently undergone in India, 
would induce them if they are wise not to seek at this time a 
war with us who have twice treated them so roughly as to the pigmy 
government of Mexico without the most ample atonement I would 
teach them a lesson which they should long remember it would 
be an act of kindness and humanity to put down the Military 
Government in that Country, and liberate the people who are 
the most degraded, superstitious, priest riden set of mongrels 
that exist in any country one of the Priests told me last winter 
that it was no diference who was at the head of the Government 
or by what foul means power was acquired, the Mexicans were 
taught to obey those who administered the Government, while 
those who are in power can whip and scourge the humble and 
they will bear it like spanials If the Abolitionists would extend 
some of their sympathies to those poor illiterate devils, who are 
in a worse condition than our slaves in Kentucky and many 
other places, I have no doubt but that it would be more accept- 
able to their God and less pernicious to their own country. Santa 
Ana may have his fifty thousand soldiers he may as I have no 
doubt he does intend invading Texas so soon as he may feel his 
own power secure at home. But I tell you he never can conquer 
this country nor do I believe that after he had forfeited his life 
by the laws of God, of morality and humanity as well as by 
international law, for having put Fannin®* and his brave com- 


6¢James Walker Fannin (Jan. 1, 1804-March 27, 1836) was reared by 
his maternal grandfather, James W. Walker, on a plantation near Marion, 
Georgia. He studied for about two years at West Point, but ran away 
from school in November, 1821, after a quarrel with a fellow student. In 
1834 Fannin came to Texas, and took part in the revolutionary movement, 
being appointed by the Council on January 7, 1836, to organize an expedi- 
tion against Matamoras. In about a month’s time he established himself 
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panions to death after they had capitulated after he has expe- 
rienced the kind and humane treatment of the Texans which he 
did when he fell into their hands at the battle of San Jacinto 
after he was permitted to return to his Country and having prom- 
ised to declare the Independence of Texas, he even will venture 
to command an army in person against Texas; if he does ought 
he not to be held up to the wourld as a monument of infamy, and 
disgrace, ungrateful monster deserving the hatred of man, and 
the curses of God while the generous and magnanimous course of 
the Texans towards him ought and will be recorded by impartial 
history upon the highest pinicle of fame. mine you may say 
should be a nutral position while the Government of the United 
States is at peace with Mexico I endeavour to make it so here but 
I surely may be permitted to express my opinion to my con- 
fidential friends in the United States, and however much I may 
feel it my duty to refrain from giving opinions here yet the man 
who could suppose that my feelings could remain indiferent in 
a struggle between this country and Mexico must be very ignorant 
of my character, when the one people are bound to us by the 
strong ties of consanguinity, Proximity of teritory, similairty of 
interest haveing been educated at the same school imbided the 
same customs and habits, speaking the same language bowing at 
the same alter, and worshiping the [same] God a people who 
are brave chivalrous, enterprising, and patriotic inteligent, cour- 
teous, and kind and who are strugling for their own independ- 
ence, the principles of civil liberty and equal rights of man, whilst 
the other people, are a sly sneaking hipocritical, cringeing, motley 
race composed of spanish, Indian and negro blood, speaking an 
unknown language, substituting wicked Priests, as objects of 
worship in place of their God who are ignorant of the principles 
of civil liberty, slaves themselves and fighting to make slaves of 
others. If they were influenced by wisdom they would at once 
acknowledge the Independence of Texas, otherwise the time is 
not far distant when Texas will rule them rather than Mexico 
rule Texas. 

Preparation is daily making to invade the frontier Towns of 
Mexico There are here about six hundred volunteers from the 
United States the President thinks that he will be sufficiently 
strong to invade Mexico by the eight[h] of July he has issued 
a proclamation convening Congress on the 27th of June, my own 
opinion is that it is two late in the season for a Campaign in 
this warm climate and the fever will kill many more than the 


at Goliad with a force of 400 soldiers, but on March 19 he endeavored to 
retreat before the advance of General Urrea, who, however, forced him to 
surrender. A massacre of 330 of the prisoners, including Fannin, soon 
followed. Dictionary of American Biography, V1, 263-264. Harbert Daven- 
port, “Men of Goliad,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII, pp. 1-41. 
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Mexicans. Is it not a phenomenon in the history of modern 
warfare to see a Nation with less than a hundred thousand souls 
without a dollar in its Treasury without credit at home or abroad 
relying upon the voluntary contrabution of individuals making 
offensive war upon a Nation that has many resources to raise 
money and with a population of eight million of souls. 

having written already a longer letter than I intended I will 
not tire your patience farther. Please present me kindly to Mr, 
Crittenden and White together with the rest of my Kentucky 
friends at Washington, and believe me to be your friend truly 


notwithstanding the quarrel between us 
Joseph Eve 


JosEPH Eve To | Lestiz Comss?]% 


Galveston July 5th 1842 
Dear Sir 


I am in receipt of your two letters of the 22d of Mar and 
13th June, and now enclose to you two drafts in favour of Doct 
Richardson on the Secretary of State for $1125 and which when 
due are to be sold and the procedes applied as a credit upon 
the execution. 

T also enclose the bill for $1790 payable the 10th of December 
at New Orleans accepted by Colo Love and endorsed by myself 
making the amount of the execution Mr, Burnley left here about 
four weeks since for New Orleans and was to have returned by 
the next boat, he has since concluded as he writes Colo, Love 
to go to England and will be absent untill the first of October 
Col Love will write to him to New York and will write to you, 
as to his Burnleys endorsement of the bill for $1790 he will if a 
letter reaches him in time not hesitate to endorse it, Should 
however any accident happen that you do not get Burnleys en- 
dorsement at this time he will endorse it so soon as he returns 
and all parties interested in this debt is perfectly secured as you 
already have the written request of my securities to postpone 
the payment of the money untill the 1st of last March and as 
long thereafter as the bank might choose to indulge me which 
leaves them still liable for the ballance of the debt. 

You will please acknowledge the receipt of this so soon as it 
reaches you, the orders on Mr Webster are as I have heretofore 


- 67Although the name of the addressee does not appear upon this letter, 
it is to be supposed that it was written to Leslie Combs as an answer to 
Combs’s reply to Eve’s letter of May 22, 1842. The last sentence of this 
letter, beginning “a copy,” was evidently not included in the original 
letter and is only a notation for future reference made by Eve. Eve’s 
signature appears on the same line as the last line of the letter, indi- 
cating that this sentence may have been written in afterwards. 
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drawn them if a diferent form is prefered enclose one to me 
a copy of so much of my letter to Genl, Combs as relates to 
business Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH Eve To J. J. CRITTENDEN 


Galveston September 16th, 1842 
Dear Sir 


I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
letter of the 17th, of July. I am truly sensible of the debt I 
owe Major Riley,** and most sincerely thank him for the many 
kind expressions he made for me at Washington knowing however 
that he has overrated my standing here. he is a clever & talented 
gentleman & justly deserves the good opinion that you & others 
have formed of him, as to yourself so long as my heart has a 
single pulsation, it will beat warm with gratitude, to the friend 
who always acted towards me with much more kindness than I 
deserved. I have lived to see some of the companions of my 
youth, men who had shared my bounty, and hospitality when I 
was in prosperity, who had used my purse, and my name and 
who had enjoyed my confidence, and for whom in the warm over 
flowing of my heart I would most cheerfully have risked my 
life. yes I have seen with mortification and humiliation of soul 
some of those very men, the first moment they discovered the 
clouds of adversity thickening around me instead of reaching out 
a helping hand, or whispering one word of consolation, they have 
turned their backs upon me with cold indiference, & seemed to 
have forgotten that my misfortunes had been brought upon me 
from my kindness to them not so with you who have stood by 
me through good and evil report and who have not forsaken me 
in the hour of adversity. I have been compelled to pay upwards 
of twenty five thousand dollars for liabilities which I had incured 
for others, without the hope of ever being reimbursed one dollar, 
and but for the office which I now hold I believe I should (after 
having laboured for years like a slave) have been compelled to 
sell my last family Negro. I now have 14 left and if I can 
continue here two years more I can pay every liability against 
me and keep my little home place and my 14 slaves, with these 
I could live comfortably, and fortune I never coveted, I have 
however been so long buffeted by the storms and huricanes of 
life that my mind is always prepared to meet the destiny that 
may await me, and if the powers that be, choose to remove me 
I ‘can still live without the office or rather the salary and any 
thing that I can do for you by writing or otherwise will be done 


68Major James Reily served as Texan diplomatic representative to the 
United States, Feb. 1, 1840-Dec. 27, 1841. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 23. 
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most cheerfully when I can serve such a friend as you I never 
count cost or consequences, I cannot however bring my mind 
to believe for a single moment that you are in the least danger, 
surely none of our friends will run against you, but if they do 
I see good reason why you should withdraw. All is calm and 
quiet here at this time the President at the request of Captain 
Elliot® (the Charge d’affairs from her Britanic Majesty) and 
myself, has rescinded his proclamation of Blockade of the ports 
of Mexico upon the Gulf,”° and agreed to suspend all offensive 
Military operations against Mexico, untill it shall be ascertained 
what will be the result of the efforts which the United States 
and British governments are making to negotiate a peace between 
Texas and Mexico, If Genl, Santa Anna is prudent or wise he 
will accede to the wishes of those friendly powers in endeavouring 
to effect so desirable an object as peace which is so much cal- 
culated to promote and facilitate the wealth prosperity and hap- 
piness of both nations and at the same time give him the opertu- 
nity of retreating honorably from his object of subjugating Texas 
which he must know is vain hopeless and unattainable. Since the 
invasion of San Antonio by the Mexicans last spring, the Indians 
have been unusually annoying and troublesome on the frontiers 
robing and murdering all individuals or famalies who have been 
unfortunate to fall in their way they have however recently ex- 
pressed a desire to bury the tomahawk and smoke the pipe of 
peace with Texas 

The President has commissioners amoung them and from what 
they write strong hopes are entertained that all the tribes will 
make peace and give repose upon the frontier 

A few years peace, with prudent, economical, & enerjectic ad- 
ministration of the Government would make this a very desireable 
and wealthy country, every individual who has been prudent 
industrious and economical (although constantly waring it with 
Indians or Mexicans) has become wealthy; all the agricultural 
products have increased with a rapidity unsurpassed by any 
Country upon the Globe. the custom houses show that ten thou- 
sand Bales of Cotton was exported in 1839 seventeen in 1840 
thirty seven thousand in 1841 and but for the late rains which 
has injured the cotton very much, they would have exported at 
least sixty thousand Bales this year every other article of hus- 
bandry has increased in the same ratio. 


seCharles Elliot was the only chargé d’affaires ever appointed by Great 
Britain to the Republic of Texas. He served from June 28, 1842, to the 
summer of 1845. He had previously been the British consul-general at 
Galveston. Jbid., II, 31-32. 

7oIssued March 26, 1842, and revoked Sept. 12, 1842. Niles’ Register, 
LXII, 98; Telegraph and Texas Register, Sept. 14, 1842. 
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The two German Counts"! who you was kind enough to intro- 
duce to me by letter are here, they are intelligent, prudent and 
modest gentlemen, they have seen but little of the Country as 
yet but so far they seem to be well pleased with the people and 
Country. Mr, Love was two weks [weeks] since at george Crit- 
tenden’s he was well, he is popular in his neighbourhood & had 
the prospect of a fine crop, the late rains will cut his Crop short 
as well as others Parker Crittenden’? was some weeks since shot 
in an affray, he has however gotten well. Mr. Robinson who 
married Mary is again elected to Congress by a majority of 
two votes over Genl, green.** I feel great interest in every thing 
which is passing in the United States; they have an aditional 
interest when related by a friend, I shall therefore at all times 
feel much gratified to hear from you. Please present me kindly 
to all, and accept my sincere wishes that you may live long in 
the enjoyment of health and prosperity, and retain to the last 
verse of your chapter the full and undeminished confidence of 


your Country, and friends. 
Joseph Eve 


71Count Joseph of Boos-Waldeck and Prince Victor of Leiningen came 
to Texas in 1842 to study “conditions for The Society for the Protection 
of German Immigrants in Texas.” For an excellent account of the early 
Germans in Texas see R. L. Biesele, History of the German Settlements 
in Texas, 1831-1861. Austin, Texas (Von Boeckmann-Jones Co.), 1930. 

72Alexander P[arker] Crittenden was commissioned chief justice of Bra- 
zoria County by President Lamar on October 27, 1841, during the adjourn- 
ment of the Fifth Congress, but Crittenden refused to accept the position. 
Samuel A. Roberts, in recommending the appointment of Crittenden to 
the above position, described him as a man “more than commonly read in 
his profession, possesses an acute and penetrating mind, is sober, indus- 
trious, studious, honest and honorable—In addition to these strong claims 
to be favorably considered for appointment he presents an additional one 
of being a father of a young family and the husband of a most interesting 
wife two relations which never yet failed to have their influence with you— 
when to all this is added that he is poor & entirely dependent on his pro- 
fession for his support, I am convinced you will” appoint him. Smither, 
(ed.), The Lamar Papers, V, 450; Election Register, 1836-1842, No. 255, 
P. 98. 

73Thomas Jefferson Green, a native of North Carolina, was educated at 
West Point, and subsequently resided successively in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida before coming to Texas in 1836. He participated in the 
Somerville campaign in 1842, remaining on the Rfo Grande when that 
General returned. He became leader of the Mier expedition and was cap- 
tured, but escaped from the Castle of Perote in the spring of 1843. Re- 
turning to Brazoria, he was elected a member of Congress from that 
county in June, 1843, defeating Tod Robinson. For additional informa- 
tion see Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas From. the Earliest 
Visits of European Adventurers to A. D. 1879. St. Louis, Mo. (N. D. 
Thompson & Co.), 1879, P. 547. 
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JosEPH Eve To RicHArp M. JoHNson™* 


Galveston October 5th 1842 
Dear Colo 


I wrote you on the 27th of last March but have not received 
a line from you since I have been in Texas. I write again that 
you may know that I am in the land of the living and have 
not forgotten you, though from your silence I do not know whither 
I write to a dead or living man. 

You will have heard before this reaches you that the Mexicans 
are again in Texas. San Antonio was taken on the 11th, of 
September by 1300 Mexicans commanded by Genl, Woll.”® the 
District court was in session at the place the Judge and lawyers 
were made prisoners in all 53 americans, who have been sent to 
the city of Mexico if rumour be true. Among the prisoners 
Wm, E Jones’® the most eloquent man that I have ever heard 
speak in Texas very popular and a very fine fellow, three other 
members of Congress are among the prisoners, 

Colo, Caldwell,’7 who was one of the San Tafe prisoners and 
had recently reached home, upon hearing that San Antonio was 
in possession of the enemy, marched 200 Texian volunteers when 
[sic] and reached within four miles of that place, when he was 
attacked on the 18th of September by 1100 mexicans in a thick 
wood he fought them from 11 oclock A. M. untill one hours sun 
in the evening when the Mexicans retreated Caldwell reports 
ten of his command wounded none killed and about one hundred 
mexicans killed and about 200 wounded. 

On the same day a company of 59 volunteers from Fayette 
county in attempting to join Caldwell were attacked by the 


74Richard Mentor Johnson (1780-Nov. 19, 1850), congressman and vice- 
president, was admitted to the bar in 1802; elected to the State Legislature 
of Kentucky, 1804; member of the United States Congress from Kentucky, 
1807-1819; became a colonel in the War of 1812; United States Senator 
from Kentucky, 1819-1829; supported Henry Clay for the presidency -in 
1824, but when Clay joined the Adams’s forces, Johnson turned to Andrew 
Jackson; served as vice-president of the United States, 1837-1841; and 
was again elected to the Kentucky Legislature in 1850, but died shortly 
thereafter. Dictionary of American Biography, X, 114-16. 

75General Adrian Woll was a Frenchman in the service of Mexico. The 
Civilian and Galveston City Gazette of Nov. 2, 1842, contains a list of 
the prisoners captured at San Antonio by General Woll. 

76W. E. Jones, a resident of Gonzales, was a member of the Sixth Con- 
gress of Texas. He was a prisoner from Sept. 11, 1842, to April 25, 1844. 
Texas Public Debt Papers, Nos. 11, 30, 714, Texas State Library, Archives 
Division. 

77Matthew Caldwell, a native of North Carolina, came to Texas in 1833 
and served in the Consultation of 1835. He was a captain in the Santa Fé 
expedition, and in September, 1842, attacked the Mexican forces near San 
Antonio. He died at Gonzales on Dec. 28, 1842. D. W. C. Baker, A Texas 
Scrap-Book. New York (A. S. Barnes & Co.), 1875. Pp. 292-93. 
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Mexican cavalry, and fought untill 33 were killed as reported 
by a Mexican prisoner and the Collonel taken, But Colo Moore™* 
has since marched to the ground with 150 men and reports that 
he found the bodies of 48 Texans most savagely mangled and 
lacerated. 

The Mexicans retreated from San Antonio on the 20th and have 
encamped on the Medina river 29 miles west of San Antonio. 
Genl Burleson the vice president who was about 20 miles of the 
Mexican camp with 175 men writes on the 22d of September 
that Colo Caldwell is now 600 strong an[d] near the Mexicans 
on the Medina, and intends fighting them again the first opertu- 
nity, he urges’® the Texans to come on that it is probable that 
the army may reinforce and the Texans compelled to fall back. 

Col. Green writes the same day that he is seventy strong and 
that he wili join Caldwell that night or early next morning, he 
says he will give the Mexicans h.l tomorrow night, come on 
every body and we will give them h.] again on the Riogrande.— 
News reached here this morning that 30 of Caldwells command 
charged upon the Mexican cannon took it on the 23d but were 
not sustained by the ballance of the Texians owing to a difficulty 
which arose among the officers who should command and the 
Mexicans rallied and retook their cannon. It is also said that 
the Mexicans have retreated and most of the Texans are return- 
ing home Genl, Burleson has issued his proclamation, calling 
upon the Texians to meet him at San Antonio in thirty days 
and that he will march across the Riogrande and fight the Mexi- 
cans in their own country unless he meets them sooner. 


The Texians or [are] brave to a fault always ready to fight, 
but without union or concert, many of the most tallented, wealthy, 
and popular men in Texas are opposed to the President and all 
his measures, the vice President who is a very popular man is 
in the opposition. 


78John Henry Moore, soldier and founder of La Grange, Texas, ran away 
from a Tennessee college and came to Texas. However, his father soon 
followed and carried him back home. John Henry later returned to Texas 
and settled, first, at Columbus and then La Grange. He participated in 
the revolutionary disturbance at Gonzales on Oct. 2, 1835, and as a result 
was elected a colonel. In March, 1842, Moore organized two companies in 
Fayette County for the relief of San Antonio, and in September of the 
same year he led eighty men from Fayette and twenty men from the 
unorganized county of Lavaca to San Antonio. Leonie Rummel Weyland 
and Houston Wade, An Early History of Fayette County. La Grange, 
Texas (La Grange Journal Plant). 

79General Edward Burleson’s proclamation “To the People of the Brazos 
and the East” was dated Columbus Oct. 5, 1842. Thinking that General 
Woll had retreated no further west than the Nueces to await re-enforce- 
ments before penetrating further into Texas, Burleson appealed to the 
Texans to rally to the relief of San Antonio. Civilian and Galveston City 
Gazette, Oct. 12, 1842. 
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I am upon the most friendly and intimate terms with both 
parties, and of course take sides with neither, But I most sin- 
cerely sympathize with the President, he is almost worn down 
with labour and perplexity, his is a strong case of capricious and 
wayward destiny of political men, he was elected by a majority 
of more than two to one over his adversary Judge Burnett, he 
has not a dollar in the treasury the country annoyed by maraud- 
ering Mexican parties, the Indians untill a treaty has been re- 
cently made with them have been constantly robing and mur- 
dering all who have been unfortunate enough to fall in their 
way, The President is loaded with curses for all these mis- 
fortunes, many of which no act of his could have prevented. 
This Government may be well compaired to a ship upon a stormy 
sea, without sail ballast or rudder where every marriner claims 
to be Pilot, if it is not overwhelmed by the waves of popular 
dissension or driven upon the beach by the Mexican bayonet. 
The President will [show] to the world that he has more prudence, 
tallents and firmness than his enemies have given him credit for. 

News reached here vesterday that the difficulties between the 
United States and Mexico had all been arranged, as a friend to 
humanity and to Texas to whose citizens we are bound by the 
strong ties of consanguinity, similarity of laws and government, 
speaking the same language, bending at the same altar and wor- 
shipping the same God. I had hoped that Genl, San Ta Anna 
would have prudence and wisdom enough to have accepted of 
the offer of the United States Government, or that of Great 
Brittain in their efforts to negotiate peace between this and the 
Mexican government. it would have given him an_ honorable 
pretext to abandon a project which is uncertain and I believe 
vain and unattainable that of expelling the hereticks from Texas. 

If he is determined to indulge his inflexible, and inordinate 
ambition by persisting in making war upon Texas he will seal 
the fate of his government and people much sooner than by 
acknowledgeing the independence of Texas. If we count numbers 
and resources the odds are most fearful in favour of Mexico. But 
the Texans are bould chivalrous intelligent fearless people, 
fighting for their wives and children their property and their 
civil and religious liberty, whilst the Mexicans are a feeble 
mongrel priest riden race, bound in chains of superstition which 
like an ineubus holds all the faculties of his soul in a state of 
hopeless bondage, extinguishes every spark of freedom of thought 
feeling or action, and leaves him in the lowest depth of misery 
and woe almost beyound the hope of remedy, who are forced to 
abandon their homes and fight for no principle but to gratify 
the whim and caprice of their general. 

With this view of the subject it seems to me that nothing can 
be more certain in the decrees of fate, than that Texas must 
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not only maintain her freedom and independence but if pro- 
voked by Mexico will in less than half a century revolutionize 
that whole country. 

It has been suggested to me in several letters which I have 
received from the United States, that I would be called home 
because T had been a Whig, I do not believe it and confess should 
not like it, I never would have come here but to better my 
condition I can in two years more save enough out of my salary 
to pay every claim against me and have my 14 family negroes 
and my home place left to live upon in my old age. My princi- 
ples are yet Whig I would not play the hypocrite for any office. 
I am where I have neither the power or inclination to interfere 
in elections, I have always been opposed to proscription come 
from what quarter it may, and have never become hostile to any 
man because he differed with me in his political notions. 

My political friends well know that after Genl, Harrison was 
elected, it was proposed to me that they would urge him to give 
me the contract which you have to educate the chickasaw Indians 
hy which they thought I could save twenty thousand dollars a 
year. I at once told them that before I would be the instrument 
to steal an office or contract, from a relative who had become an 
invalid in defending his country merely because he had associated 
himself with a different party from me I would remain a beggar 
all my life, and the moment Genl. Harrison took it from him 
he would no longer be my President 

Joseph Ficklin Esquire late postmaster at Lexington will testify 
that I wrote in very strong language to my friends at Wash- 
ington requesting them to urge Genl, Harrison not to turn him 
out of office. I could give many other cases to show my principles 
always have been, that a President should be the executive of the 
nation a governor of the state and not a party. I have suggested 
those ideas to no friend but yourself and repeat that I should 
like to remain here longer, nor do I believe that Mr Tyler will 
call me home, he gave me the appointment, there has been no 
act on my part to which he could except, should I however be 
mistaken, I shall submit like a gentleman, and can live without 
office or patronage 

T have been so long buffeted by the storms and huricanes of 
this life that I have learned to take things as they come with 
composure. 

My friends are well, my own health has not been good since 
last spring, I have had five several attacks of fever but am now 
well. Mrs, desires me to present her kindly to you. I should 
like to hear from you at all times when convenient for you to 
write. Accept my sincere wishes that you may live long in the 
enjoyment of every blessing of happiness and prosperity that this 
world can bestow 


Joseph Eve 
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JosEPH Eve to GrorGE RoBERTSON®® 


Galveston October the 9th 1842 
My dear Judge 


T have long intended writing to you, but from various causes 
have defered it untill the present moment, I have felt ever since 
T left Kentucky that you was entitled to my thanks (and now 
assure you that you have them most sincerely) for your kindness 
to me in Lexington when on my way to Texas, in aiding me to 
raise money as well as offering (contrary to your habit) to endorse 
a bill for me for $4500 to enable me to anticipate my outfit, 
although I did not accept your kind offer nevertheless, it was 
not the less strongly engraven upon my heart, and the more so 
when I reflected that many of the companions of my early life, 
who had shared my hospitality, who had my confidence, partici- 
pated in my joys happiness and prosperity, and who had used 
my name and money, men for whom I would have risked my 
life upon any proper occasion, and who had involved me in all 
my pecuniary difficulties, the moment they discovered the clouds 
of adversity around me, instead of offering me a helping hand 
or whispering one word of consolation coldly turned their backs 
upon me. 

Might I not emphatically ask what in this life is so liable 
to change as the human heart, when we see all our intimacies 
however ardent so liable to cool, all our confidence however un- 
limited to be violated and men with whom we have cultivated 
the warmest friendships become estranged by the most trivial cir- 
cumstances and often our most deadly foes. I commenced life 
with flaturing prospects before me I was sanguine and confiding 
in my disposition, warm in my attachments, with an unwavering 
devotedness to all whom I called friend, not counting the cost 
or consequence. 

I then built castles and splendid edifices which experience has 
proved I never could have realized, but would pass away almost 
as quick as the thought that created them, could I then have 
looked into the book of fate and have seen the revolution of cir- 
cumstances, the infidelity of friends, with the crosses, perplex- 


s0George Robertson (Nov. 18, 1790-May 16, 1874) was born near Har- 
rodsburg, Mercer County, Kentucky, and in 1809 secured a license to 
practice law. He served in the 15th and 16th Congresses of the United 
States; served in the Kentucky House of Representatives from Fayette 
County, 1823, 1825, 1826, 1851-1853; leader of the anti-relief party; chief 
justice of the Kentucky supreme court, 1829-1843, and lecturer at the law 
school of Transylvania, 1834-1843. For additional information see Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, XVI, 22-23; An Outline of the Life of 
George Robertson, Written by Himself, with an Introduction and Appendia 
+ Ags Son. Lexington, Ky. (Transylvania Printing & Publishing Co.), 
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ities and disapointments, with which my life has been chequered, 
I should almost have been willing to draw back from life and 
risk the uncertainties of an unknown world, to avoid the agony 
that was entailed upon me here. the pride of my life has been 
to maintain honor and standing untarnished I was aware of the 
difficulty of doing this when borne down by pecuniary difficulties, 
while endeavouring to wear the face of cheerfulness and serenity 
you may well immagine that it has often required all my prudence 
and philosophy to keep down the storm within when I have 
been & But enough of a subject about which you can feel no 
interest, and which I was involuntarily led into by tendering 
you my thanks for your kindness. 

If I am permited to remain here two years more and can live 
so long, I can save enough to pay every claim against me, and 
have my home place and my 14 famaly negroes, this would be as 
much as I desire never, having coveted a fortune. 

You will have heard before this reaches you that 1300 Mexicans 
under the command of Genl, Woll had taken San Antonio on 11th 
Sept, with 53 prisoners the district court was in session at that 
place, and Judge and members of the bar and officers among the 
prisoners four of them members of Congress, rumour says they 
have been sent to the City of Mexico. 

On the 18th, of September Colo Caldwell who [sic] had reached 
within four miles of San Antonio with 200 Texan volunteers 
when he was attacked by 1100 Mexicans he fought them in a 
thick wood from 11 oclock A. M. untill one hour’s sun in the 
evening when the Mexicans retreated, he reports ten of his com- 
mand wounded none killed about one hundred Mexicans wound 
[sic] killed and about 200 wounded. 

On the same day a company of 59 Texan volunteers in at- 
tempting to join Caldwell were attacked by the Mexicans who 
fought untill all were killed or made prisoners & compelled to 
pay upwards of 25000 for others Colo, Moore has since marched 
on the battle ground, he reports that he found the bodies of 48 
Texans most savagely mangled and lacerated. 

On the 20th, the Mexicans retreated Caldwell whose number 
has increased to 600 followed them to the Medina river 24 miles 
west of San Antonio and had two skirmishes with them, but 
they made good their retreat. 

Genl, Burleson the vice President, and a brave patriotic man 
has issued his proclamation, inviting a sufficient number of Texans 
to join him in thirty days at San Antonio prepared to cross the 
Riogrande and fight the Mexicans in their own country unless 
he meets them sooner 

News has reached here a few days since, that the United States 
and Mexico had amicably adjusted all their difficulties. We have 
also received intelligence by a letter from the United States 
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merchant at Tampico that the Mexicans are fiting out a suficient 
number of vessels to transport 6000 men to invade Galveston 
the most important City in Texas. If this inteligence be true 
Genl, San Ta Anna has rejected the proposition of the United 
States and British Governments to negotiate a peace between 
Texas and Mexico. 

If he counts numbers as resources the odds are greatly in his 
favour against Texas, but if he would give up his inflexible 
stubourness and his inordinate ambition, and take an impartial 
view of the subject, he would discourver, that he is playing a 
game of great hazzard, which may terminate his and his coun- 
try’s destiny much sooner than by giving peace to Texas, my 
opinion is that there is nothing more certain in the decrees of 
fate than that Texas will maintain its indipendence and ulti- 
mately give laws to Mexico. 

I came to this conclusion by a comparison of the character of 
the two races, the Texans are bould chivalrous, intelligent and 
interprising who fight for their wives and children their property 
and their civil and réligious liberty, whilst the Mexicans are a 
feeble mongrel race of Spanish Indian an[d] negro, nine tenths 
of them ignorant and Priest riden bound in chains of supersti- 
tion which hangs upon them like an incubus and holds all the 
faculties of the mind in a hopeless state of Bondage extinguishes 
every inducement to noble and valorous deeds and leaves them 
in the lowest depth of misery and poverty almost beyond the 
reach of remedy who is forced from his family and fights for 
no principle except to gratify the whim and caprice of his cap- 
tain general. 

The fullness of my sheet adminishes me to close. I shall be 
pleased to hear from you. Mrs Eve joins me in the request to 
be presented kindly to Mrs Robertson with all others who may 
feel an interest in hearing from us 

That you may live in the enjoyment of every blessing which 
this world can bestow is the wish of your friend 


Joseph Eve 


(To be continued.) 


TEXAS COLLECTION 
By Watter Prescott WEBB 


Originality often consists in seeing the simplicity in something 
that appears complex. Take the map of Texas as an example, and 
try to describe it in words so as to create a visual image. The 
United States map is a rectangle, Europe is a triangle, Italy is a 
boot, and South America is a camel lying down, head pointed 
south. But what is Texas like? The five-pointed star is a rough 
symbol, but one must use imagination to make a star out of the 
map of Texas. 

Every Texan carries the map of his state on his right hand. 
It was not the geographer, historian or scientist who discovered 
this. It was the poet, Townsend Miller. Before we speak of his 
poem, look at your right hand as you hold it up, palm outward, 
in front of you. Bend down the last three fingers at the joint, 
and as the poet says, “I think you have it.” The thumb represents 
the trans-Pecos region with El Paso at the tip. The line from 
thumb to wrist is the Rio Grande with the first joint suggesting 
the Big Bend. Brownsville lies at about the place where the 
doctor feels for your pulse. A line across the base of the hand 
represents the Gulf coast. The eastern boundary comes down 
the little finger and the Red River boundary runs across the 
three bent joints. The index finger, fully extended, is the 
Panhandle. 

The poem, entitled “A Letter from Texas,” was published in 
a book of some twenty pages by Neiman-Marcus in 1939. In 
reality it was Stanley Marcus who arranged for its publication 
in order that visitors to Texas might find something significant 
and characteristic to send to friends elsewhere. Stanley Marcus, 
as a member of the Texas Book Club, has sponsored the art of 
good book making in Texas. “A Letter from Texas,” printed 
by Carl Hertzog of El Paso, is an example. The edition is 
limited to 415 copies. 


John, it is a strange land. John, it is hard to describe. 

But perhaps like this: hold up your right hand, palm outward 
And break the last three fingers down from the joint 

And there I think you have it. The westering thumb 

The beautiful bleak land, the silent mesas 
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Big Bend and the great canyons and at its end 

El Paso... 

Southward and east the slow hot river moving 

River of Palms, Grande del Norte, and over the wrist 
To Brownsville . . . 

Upward the long coast curving and far above it 

Over the bent joints the red bordering river 

Red River. . . 

And last the index, Panhandle, the high plains 

The bleached bone laid on the huge heart of the continent. 
This is the empire; this is the hand flung out 

The large western dream and the tongue staggers 
To speak it for the size or where to take it. 


A great many books have come in from members and friends 
of the Association for the second auction which will be held on 
the night of April 26. Dealers from outside the state have shown 
an interest and sent books and pamphlets from their collections. 
Frank Glenn and H. M. Sender are among them. Lewis Gannett, 
book editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, generously has con- 
tributed eighteen current books. A Houston member will con- 
tribute a pack of original Texas manuscripts, probably including 
documents signed by Santa Anna. An item which may start a 
gold rush in Williamson County is a scientific report of an 
exploration made by a Cornell professor in 1882. Seven shafts 
were sunk and fifty-two specimens were taken. “Twenty con- 
tained no gold, and thirty-two contained amounts varying from 
$1 up to $231.50, the whole 52 averaging $15.20 (per ton).” Dr. 
K. H. Aynesworth recalls that he was in Williamson County in 
1882 and visited the shafts while the work was in progress. 


One of the prize offerings at the auction will be a set of 
Dudley G. Wooten’s two-volume history of Texas. There is not a 
page missing in this rare work which should be bid in by some 
Texas library. It does not show up once in five years. 


In discussing the Williamson County gold report with Dr. 
Aynesworth, I sat at the table with Judge J. D. Williamson. 
He is the grandson of R. M. Williamson, better known in Texas 
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history as Three-Legged Willie. It was for him that Williamson 
County was named. No one has written a definite biography of 
R. M. Williamson, one of the colorful characters of the Texas 
Revolution. Such a biography should be written. The task is 
difficult and must be done by a patient student who is interested 
in doing a good piece of work. Newspapers and east Texas court- 
houses hold most of the records that have survived. Those inter- 
ested in the subject, or having information about it, are invited 
to report. 

While in Waco, I called on Professor Guy B. Harrison of Baylor 
University. The Texas Collection at Baylor is one of the best 
in the state, and is without doubt housed in the most attractive 
quarters. No book in Baylor’s Texas Collection—and that is the 
name that the collection bears—is allowed to circulate, but must 
be used in the room. As a result of this policy, the books are 
in a remarkable state of preservation. Professor Harrison states 
that the course in Texas history has a large and growing reg- 
istration. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram of March 17 devotes almost one 
page of its rotogravure section to “Baylor’s Texiana Collection.” 
There we learn that Baylor’s Texas Collection occupies five rooms. 
Five rooms! And the larger collection at the University of Texas 
does not have one room. It is housed with the Latin-American 
Collection, but does not rank with it in anything but importance 
and customers. The Texas Collection at the University has no 
telephone listing. Its name appears on no panel or door nor does 
it appear on the signs that guide the visitors through the maze of 
halls and rotundas of the library building. All are devoted to the 
Latin-American companion of the University’s great Texas Col- 
lection. 

A plan is now in the making to give the greatest Texas Col- 
lection in the world quarters more in keeping with its impor- 
tance, and with its interest to Texas people. Despite the way it 
is now hidden, students throng there to pore over the Texas books. 
Failure to provide for the Texas Collection doubtless lies at the 
door of those most interested in it. Our failure to make insistent 
recommendations to the building committee and to the regents is 
something we should not overlook in placing responsibility for the 
oversight. As a result the regents are now being put to extra 
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expense in providing quarters which they gladly would have 
provided earlier had the request been made. 


I quote from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram: “The second 
largest collection of Texiana in existence, 11,000 bound volumes, 
housed on Baylor University’s campus, has been transferred to 
new and beautiful surroundings in Pat Neff Hall. The accumu- 
lation of articles dealing with Texas history is valued at a half 
million dollars by . . . Guy B. Harrison, Jr., authority on 
Texas history. . . . The collection was begun by Dr. K. H. 
Aynesworth, Waco, who gave it to Baylor in 1923.” 


Eleanor Haywood Benners, 336 North Lancaster Avenue, Dallas, 
desires to locate Texas prints. “Our plan,” she writes, “is to 
cooperate with the Dallas Historical Society by securing a loan 
exhibit of prints, old lithographs and engravings of early Texas 
life, its towns and heroes. We hope to stimulate general interest 
in searching out what is to be had, to learn just what has been 
done and where these bits of Texas’ record are. . . . As chairman 
of the committee, I should be very grateful to have any infor- 
mation concerning such materials sent to me.” 


The tenth anniversary of the Starr County Student Loan Fund 
was celebrated with a program at Rio Grande City on February 
25. The sponsor was Mrs. Florence J. Scott, county superin- 
tendent, and the principal speaker was Harbert Davenport. His 
subject was “The Importance of the Escandon Colonists in Texas’ 
Economic Life.” Mr. Davenport writes: “The purpose of my 
talk . . . was to attempt to interest the present and prospective 
students in the study of the everyday life of Escandon’s people, 
especially for the period 1767-1823, during which they established 
the open range livestock industry, which was afterward trans- 
planted to the Great Plains, and of which period comparatively 
little is known.” 

On this occasion Mrs. Anna M. Kelsey Bass contributed $1000 
to the student loan fund in honor of her foster-parents, John Peter 
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and Amanda (. Kelsey. John Peter Kelsey came to South Texas 
in 1840 as an employee of H. L. Kinney, founder of Corpus 
Christi; made his home at Rio Grande City upon the founding 
of that place in 1848: and continued there and at Camargo 
until his death in 1898. 


Among those present at Rio Grande City was Roberto Longoria, 
son of Tristan Longoria of La Grulla, who many years ago guided 
a party of historians, including Harbert Davenport, J. Evetts 
Haley and myself, to San Miguel, the scene of Captain L. H. 
MeNelly’s Las Cuevas fight. Hard by the sandy road leading to 
San Miguel stands a brick monument fifteen feet high erected in 
honor of Juan Flores Salinas, killed by MeNelly’s Rangers in 
1874 while guarding some Texas cattle on his side of the river. 
The monument bears the following inscription: 


Al Cuidadano 
JUAN FLORES SALINAS 
Que compitiendo 
Murié por su patria 
El 19 de Noviembre 
1875 


To Citizen 
Juan Flores Salinas 
who fighting 
Died for his country 
November 19 
1875 


What a pleasant adventure it was to follow McNelly’s dim 
tracks to Las Cuevas. We crossed the Rio Grande on a ferry, 
drank Carta Blanca in Camargo’s cantina, traveled a road no 
better than McNelly used fifty years earlier to San Miguel, met 
an ox-drawn cart, and saw the home of Juan Flores where his 
son Manuel still lived. On the way home J. Evetts Haley paused 
again in Camargo to buy dutch ovens in which to cook cowboy 
biseuits, and perhaps to look again into the cool interior of the 
adobe cantina. The Mexicans closed the ferry promptly at five. 
We caught the last boat but Haley and the young Longoria 
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missed it and had to travel up the river twenty miles to cross 
at Roma. Was Haley mad! 

And some folks think that historical investigation is dull 
business ! 


Laura Lettie Krey, author of —And Tell of Time, is at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, working in the library of the University 
of North Carolina on another Texas novel. Writing of the 
Quarterly, she says: “May I say . . . I feel that The Tezas 
Historical Quarterly would be a better name . . . and may I 
also say that I have literally been buried in every bound volume 
for about a year and a half. . . . I find them so exciting and 
interesting that I have difficulty in not filling my book with 
straight history. Did you ever happen to notice in the addresses 
of Henry Smith a line or two addressed, I think, to Travis, 
saying ‘the eyes of Texas are upon you?’ I ran across it last 
week and it tickled me very much. I believe I am going to 
write the chapter on the Declaration of Independence on March 2 
this year. Wouldn’t that be a coincidence?” 


James Taylor, who teaches European history, reports that he 
inquired of a class in that subject—made up of Texans—why they 
had a holiday on March 2. Only half the class knew. 


Dr. S. W. Geiser, now studying early Texas naturalists, sends 
a card from Washington containing valuable information about 
the beginnings of the Texas State Historical Association. His 
quotation is from the San Antonio Ledger of May 4, 1854, 
owned by Bourke and West. 


Texas should have a State Historical Society. Older States 
have them, but they were generally never thought of until it 
was too late to preserve from obscurity and uncertainty, early 
historical incidents and records. In the infancy of a State, 
such a thing, though of invaluable importance, is too often 
overlooked. There are now living in Texas, [people] who 
have lived here from the early settlement of the country. 
They are rapidly passing away and soon all will be gone, and 
with them will pass away all certain and creditable accounts 
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of many facts that will materially bear upon the history of 
Texas. Let a Historical Society be organized either here or 
elsewhere, and we will not hereafter have to regret that such 
a society was not earlier formed. Let the members make an 
effort to collect from those who have been eye-witnesses 
[accounts of] all the transactions, incidents, etc. Then the 
State of Texas will hereafter felicitate herself for so early 
having established such an institution. If this is done we 
will have a history of the State rich in deeds of chivalry 
and daring; and interesting, not because it is traditional, 
but because it will bear the imprint of truth. 


The above editorial, foreshadowing by more than forty years 
the formation of the Association, was unsigned. Dr. Geiser states 
that some editorial correspondence was signed J. M. W., and he 
suggests that this plea may have been from John M. West. 


Edward A. Hawks of Concord, Massachusetts, writes that 
he has “a very fine oil painting” by H. G. Pratt entitled “View 
of the Fort at El Paso in 1853.” It is 4x 2} feet, framed. The 
painter was with the United States Boundary Survey. The owner 
thinks the painting represents Fort Bliss. It should be of in- 
terest to the army post at El Paso or to the public library. The 
price quoted is $250, doubtless a little high. 


Judge O. W. Williams of Fort Stockton ordered a number of 
copies of the January Quarterly containing W. Curtis Nunn’s 
“Highty-Six Hours Without Water.” “That,” he says, “gives the 
soldiers’ story of their hardships. . . . On August 3, 1877, I 
got that of the Buffalo Hunters told near the present town of 
Lubbock, as I have told it in the West Texas Historical Yearbook 
for 1939. The Quarterly completes the story for me.” It is quite 
probable that another article bearing on this incident will ap- 
pear in a future issue of the Quarterly. 


The one hundred and fourth anniversary of the signing of the 
Texas Declaration of Independence was celebrated on March 2 in 
a pilgrimage to Old Washington-on-the-Brazos. The program this 
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year was dedicated to the memory of Thomas J. Rusk. This 
annual pilgrimage is sponsored by the Descendants of the Signers 
of the Texas Declaration of Independence with other organizations 
cooperating. Mrs. Walter M. Burress of Dallas is genealogist for 
the society and a sponsor of the historic pilgrimage. 


On July 5 there will be re-enacted at Jacksboro one of the 
historic court trials of Texas, the trial of Satana, Big Tree and 
Satank for the murder of seven members of a wagon train. The 
date of the trial was July 5, 1871. 

Gilbert Webb writes: “Hon. Fritz Lanham of Washington, 
D. C., will be here to take the place of his father, S. W. T. 
Lanham, who was district attorney here in 1871. George Hunt, 
Indian from Mountain View, Oklahoma, and son-in-law of Satank, 
will take the role of Big Tree. Other Indians will be brought 
here to fill the other roles. Baldwin Parker, grandson of Cynthia 
Ann Parker, will be present throughout the celebration.” 


According to the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of February 18, 
Romana Trout of Graham discovered in the National Archives a 
letter from John Crockett, member of Congress from Tennessee 
and son of David Crockett, to Secretary of State John Forsyth 
which implies that David Crockett may have been sent as a 
prisoner to the mines in Mexico and not killed at the Alamo as 
history records. The letter is dated April 30, 1840. John Crockett 
was not too sanguine as to the report, but requested an investi- 
gation. Miss Trout also refers to a letter dated February 6, 1840, 
written by Wm. C. White at Camargo, and published in the 
Austin Gazette in February. The writer states that he was a 
former citizen of the United States, but had been in Mexico 
seventeen years. His work required him to travel widely, and 
while at Guadalajara a Mexican came to him and said that there 
was a man from Texas in the Salinas mine who wanted to talk 
to any American. White says he got into the mine and saw 
the American who claimed to be David Crockett. This “David 
Crockett” said he was captured and sent through Laredo, Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City to the mines. White claims that the man 
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wrote a letter to be mailed to his family in Tennessee, that he 
(White) sent the letter from Matamoros with instructions to 
mail it at New Orleans. He also gave a copy to Colonel D. L. 
Wood, which we promised to publish, but Wood “did not get it in.” 
Another copy he sent by a Mexican from Camargo via Bastrop 
to Austin. 

Who was Wm. C. White? Who was Colonel D. L. Wood? 

David Crockett is not the first, nor the last, to be resurrected. 
Before him was Napoleon; after him Charles Wilkes Booth, Jesse 
James and some others less noble. David Crockett seems to 
have been the best of these, and we can but hope that he died 
at the Alamo. 


Ernest Wallace, graduate student in the University of Texas 
and a member of the history staff of Texas Technological College, 
is writing a biography of Colonel Charles DeMorse. DeMorse, 2 
prominent Texas soldier, editor-publisher, and statesman, was 
closely connected with almost every important phase of Texas 
history from the time of his arrival in Texas in 1836 until his 
death in 1887. Because of DeMorse’s wide interest and active 
participation in public affairs, and because of the richness of the 
field of Texas history covered by this period, the story should be 
of value to all those interested in Texas history. 

As a soldier, DeMorse served the Republic of Texas as assistant 
adjutant general and as assistant inspector general. During the 
War Between the States he commanded the Twenty-ninth Cavalry 
(White Brigade) stationed in Indian Territory and Arkansas. As 
an editor-publisher, he established at Clarksville in 1842 the 
Northern Standard (later called the Standard), the second oldest 
newspaper in the state to have a continued existence. He re- 
mained its sole editor and publisher until his death in 1887. He 
served as first president of the first press association in Texas. 
The fact that he served as Stock Commissioner under President 
Lamar, charged with the duty of refunding the public debt, that 
he was elected to Congress of the Texas Republic in 1845, that 
he was one of the most influential members of the convention 
that formed our present: state constitution, and that he was an 
active member of the “Grass Commission” appointed by the Land 
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Board to investigate fraudulent land practices during the early 
1880’s well merits for him the title of statesman. 


Jack L. Hart, University of Texas senior, is working on an 
interpretive biography of W. C. Brann, famous Waco Iconoclast 
of the 1890’s. 

This is not the first writing done on the life and times of the 
“Apostle of the Devil,” as Brann was sometimes called. John 
Ralph Whitaker wrote a life of the Iconoclast for his M. A. thesis 
in history at the University of Texas, and Vanderbilt University 
last year accepted a doctor’s dissertation on Brann written by 
John Randolph of Fayette, Mo. Several short sketches of Brann’s 
life have been published in magazines in the past few years. 

Hart has been interviewing and corresponding with friends, 
acquaintances, and even enemies of Brann. The best collection of 
Brann items yet found in Texas is owned by Dr. Carl Lovelace 
of Waco. Ever since his student days at Baylor University, when 
Brann was then attacking that institution, Dr. Lovelace has been 
interested in Brann. He has in his possession many original 
documents pertaining to Brann and Baylor. 

Recently Brann’s son, William Carlyle Brann of Santa Monica, 
California, loaned to Hart the private papers of his famous father. 
The papers include many letters to Brann from all over the North 
American continent, a scrapbook of newspaper clippings about 
Brann, manuscripts of three unpublished plays, and several of the 
Brann publications, among them a copy of The Iconoclast. pub- 
lished in Austin in 1891. The publication was later sold to an 
inspiring young writer by the name of William Sydney Porter, 
better known as O. Henry. 

Brann was famous the nation over for his journal, Brann’s 
Iconoclast, which at the time of the editor’s death in a street 
fight in Waco in April, 1898, had reached a circulation of over 
100,000 copies a month, rivaling any monthly then published in 
this country. He was so well known that in 1897 an Eastern cigar 
company began the manufacture of an Iconoclast cigar. 

Master of invective, possessor of a tremendous vocabulary, Brann 
was an editor who dared to tell all and a power to be reckoned 
with on the American scene during the late 90’s. He is unique 
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among journalists and undoubtedly one of the most colorful 
figures in Texas history. 


Rev. J. W. E. Airey of Houston writes that the National 
Frontiersmen’s Association hopes to establish headquarters in the 
vicinity of the San Jacinto battlefield. There will be a museum, 
an Indian village with ceremonial grounds and a collection of 
wax figures of famous western characters. 


Matt Hemingway, 4802 Avenue Q, Galveston, desires data on 
the early Texas portrait painter, Bernard Gordon. “Some of his 
great paintings,’ writes Mr. Hemingway, “are Sam Houston, 
1852; Abner S. Lipscomb, Royal T. Wheeler and John Hemphill, 
all in 1851; J. Pinckney Henderson, 1850. 


The San Antonio Historical Association was organized in Jan- 
uary with Dr. Joseph W. Schmitz, 8. M., as first president. Other 
officers are Walter G. Stuck, vice-president ; Mrs. Bennie Crowther, 
secretary-treasurer. These officers with Dr. P. I. Nixon and Miss 
Allie Welsh constitute the board of directors. This Association 
will give particular attention to the history of San Antonio. The 
first program meeting was held at the Spanish Governor’s Palace 
on February 16. Paul Adams read a paper on O. Henry. A 
second meeting was held at the home of Miss Frances Donecker 
on March 15. With the rich historical background of San An- 
tonio, it is a little strange that such an organization was not 
formed earlier. A host of the members, including all the officers, 
belong to the State Association. 


Prof. J. L. Clark of Huntsville, up from a serious illness, 
writes that plans are on foot to reorganize the Walker County 
Historical Society and affiliate with the state organization. 


We have just received a membership application from United 
States District Judge James V. Allred. He is the only ex-governor 
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on the list. Two ex-governors were founders of the Association, 
and for many years public men were members. Some time ago, 
when Allred was governor, we sent a special invitation to all ex- 
governors then living, and did not receive a single reply. There 
can be little doubt that these men are interested in Texas history, 
and they will expect their names to appear in every history of 
Texas, and they have a right to expect it. Texas has usually been 
very kind to its ex-governors, and were they not so busy, they all 
would no doubt give their moral support to an organization that 
will turn up their musty public and private papers and render 
final judgment on them after their bones have become ashes or 
dust. They are all in position to render considerable service to 
history and to Texas at practically no expense to themselves. The 
Association again extends to all of them a cordial invitation to 
membership. 


Morris Sheppard joined the Association in 1897, the year of its 
origin. He has recently renewed his membership and expressed 
his interest in the work. In a recent letter Senator Sheppard 
stated that he would be a candidate for re-election. With another 
term his service in the Senate will be the longest on record. 


For his great service to Texas history and science, Dr. Robert T. 
Hill, another who joined the Association in its first year, has 
been made an honorary life member. 


On February 17 a regional meeting of the Association was 
held at the North Texas Agricultural College at Arlington. In 
the afternoon the Junior Historians from Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Wichita Falls and elsewhere held the first meeting in this state. 
Dr. Rebecca Smith of Texas Christian University gave a most 
excellent address on “Home-made History.” Professor Herbert 
Gambrell of the Dallas Historical Society spoke on the museum 
movement in Texas. Charters were presented to the chapter of 
Junior Historians from Paschal High School, Fort Worth, and 
to that from Wichita Falls. .About three hundred people were 
present at the afternoon program. 
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In the evening the dinner in the college library was attended 
by 267 people. Extra tables and chairs had to be moved in. So 
far as is known, this is the largest crowd that has attended an 
Association dinner. The record was more remarkable because a 
storm with cold north wind and rain was raging. The principal 
speaker, Paul Horgan from New Mexico, was caught in the Pan- 
handle and snowbound for three days. J. Frank Dobie made the 
dinner address; Herbert Gambrell presided. Among those who 
attended from a distance were Gibb Gilchrist from A. & M., Joe 
Naylor from San Antonio, Curtis Nunn from Hillsboro, and 
J. W. Williams from Wichita Falls. 

The Association is indebted to Dean E. E. Davis of North 
Texas Agricultural College and his staff and to the newspapers 
of Dallas and Fort Worth for the success of this undertaking. 
In fact they did the work so well that without the storm and 
rain the crowd would have exceeded the accommodations. Mem- 
bers of the college staff who handled the local arrangements were 
Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Carroll, Duncan Robinson, Dean Dickey, 
Professor Joe B. Preston, Major and Mrs. Max G. Oliver, and 
a host of others. The college boys, in full uniform, stood in the 
rain to direct traffic and save the crowd as much as possible 
from the bad weather. 


Dean E. E. Davis is the author of “White Scourge,” which will 
be issued soon by the Naylor Press of San Antonio. This is a 
Texas novel built around the tragedy of the cotton culture, and 
is an indictment so strong as to promise reverberations from river 
bottom plantations in Texas and elsewhere. The author would 
probably call the book a sociological novel, He has long been a 
close student of Texas social and economic life, and there is no 
one in Texas who surpasses him in an understanding of the 
problems, and the tragedies, of farming. There is more than 
sociology in this novel. There is for one thing a deep love of 
the land which the author himself possesses; there is humor, 
pathos, tragedy, and occasionally a note of deep bitterness. Too 
often for the comfort of the summer reader, the realism catches 
him who understands in the middle and moves upward leaving a 
lump in the throat that almost dims the page. 
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All who know Dean E. E. Davis consider him to be a most 
practical person, one who knews how to get things done. A look 
at the college at Arlington offers ample proof. But authors are 
impractical beings who do not touch reality. They spin imprac- 
tical dreams, so say the practical souls. 

But Davis has spun a tapestry of Texas life around his Clear 
Creek community, which must be his home county of Erath, and 
he has done it with savagery, beauty, and understanding. It is 
history and for all I know it may be literature. On the side of 
realism and verisimilitude, this book with its ugly title lies closer 
to the heart of Texas than anything I have yet read. It deserves 
a million readers in Texas alone. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


Inquiries concerning the organization of Chapters in Texas 
schools should be addressed to Junior Historians, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. (For form see January Quarterly.) 

All Chapters of the Junior Historians, regardless of whether 
they have received their charters, are invited to send representa- 
tives to the annual meeting of the Association on April 26-27. 
A member from each chapter should be delegated to make a 
report on the work being done. A special section will be pro- 
vided, and, if it is possible, arrangements will be made to have 
all Junior Historians present go on a tour of the historic places 
in and around Austin. These include the capitol, the old land 
office, the University’s Memorial Museum, the State Cemetery, 
and the O. Henry house. It is hoped that they may be able to 
visit the governor’s mansion, 

The following chapters have been formed since the last report: 


CHAPTER 6 
Wichita Falls Senior High School 


The Wichita Falls Chapter represents two history classes, and 
has two sets of officers: 


Presidents, Rudolph Manz and William Lindsay 
Secretaries, Mary Silkwood and Bryan Howard 
Reporters, Mary Ann Renfro and Helen Chisholm 
Sponsors, Miss Lorena Friend and Lester Jones 


Texas historians in Wichita Falls who will assist the members 
are, in addition to the sponsors, E. C. de Montel and John Gould. 
All are Texana collectors. The chapter has presented to the library 
the second volume of the Writings of Sam Houston, edited by 
E. C. Barker and Miss Amelia Williams, and a committee is 
working on further selections. The chapter has fifty members. 

“As soon as possible,” writes the sponsor, “we plan a survey 
of our members to find when their parents or ancestors came to 
Texas. In an oil section such as this our population is cosmo- 
politan and transient; many of our people are as interested in 
getting to know Texas as they are in finding their family’s con- 
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tribution to its history. . . . A delegation plans to go to 
Henrietta soon to examine old court records there to find infor- 
mation relative to the forming of this county.” 


CHAPTER 7 
R. L. Paschal High School, Fort Worth 


This chapter has a rather long list of officers, all of which are 
not listed here: 


President, Bobby Schutts 

Secretaries, Frances Armstrong and Josephine Rezicka 
Reporter, Anne Shosid 

Sponsors, Miss Ruby Mixon and Harry T. McGown 


Membership is divided into active and associate. Active mem- 
bers are present or former students of Texas and American his- 
tory. Associate members may be chosen from among the history 
students. The constitution and by-laws might serve as a model 
for other organizations. 

The chapter was organized in October with twenty-six charter 
members, and on March 14 had fifty-nine paid-up members with 
nineteen applicants, a total of seventy-eight. At the first program 
in November faculty members and visitors were invited to hear 
Mrs. Mary Daggett Lake. “She brought several rare books, an 


old branding iron from the Chisholm ranch, and Santa Anna’s - 


boot from his wooden leg, supposed to have been picked up at 
San Jacinto.” At the February meeting Dr. Kathryn Garrett 
reviewed her new book, Green Flag Over Texas. The chapter has 
given two patriotic programs, a dramatization of the independ- 
ence convention at Washington-on-the-Brazos on March 2 and 
another on the Alamo on March 6. A future program will be 
devoted to a review of the articles in the Quarterly. On April 19 
a school dance will be held to raise money with which to send 
delegates to the meeting in Austin. If funds permit, the Paschal 
Chapter may undertake to place a complete file of the Quarterly 
in the library. This purpose deserves the active support of every 
member of the Association in Fort Worth. 

Harry McGown, citizen sponsor of the Paschal High School 
Chapter, spoke to the group on March 20 on “Collecting a Texas 
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Library.” The Association is offering a prize of Texas books to 
the Junior Historian who writes the best story based on John 
Knott’s cartoon, which appeared in the Dallas News on February 
17. The cartoon shows Old Man Texas telling the Junior Historians 
“The Thrilling Story of His Life.” Mr. McGown will give an 
additional prize to any Paschal student who wins at Austin. 

Miss Mixon sent in a number of Civil War stories which the 
students have collected as a part of their history study. Ruby 
Belle Moore procured from Frank Dalton his recollections of a 
slave sale in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1858; Mary Elizabeth Smith 
tells a poignant story in “The War and the Woman”; Priscilla 
Page’s “Swamp Horse” is a legend that belongs to folklore, one 
that J. Frank Dobie should not overlook; Charlotte Walters tells 
the story of a pet rooster that her great-grandmother Riddle 
made General Sherman return to her crippled child from 
whom it had been taken by a soldier. Horace Busby’s story of 
the Busby family, along with the others, gives the sort of material 
from which Margaret Mitchell created her great novel of the 
Civil War. 

Unfortunately space does not permit the publication of these 
stories by young Texans. I see in the future a magazine a sup- 
plement to the Quarterly, the Junior Historian, which will print 
the excellent papers done by the Junior Historians of Texas. 


CHAPTER 8 
Borger High School 
President, Ginger Guffey 


Secretary, Victor Jury 
Sponsors, Mrs. Olen Henderson and Judge J. H. Aynesworth. 


This organization was formed in February with thirty mem- 
bers. The charter bears the date of March 2. 


CHAPTER 9 
Sugarland High School 
President, Max Schuman 


Secretary, Margaret Guenther 
Sponsors, L. L. Dinkins and Mrs. J. B. Fowler. 
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Application for the charter has just been received. The club 
has a membership of 89, the largest reported thus far. 

On March 16 the Junior Historians played a prominent part 
in a local radio program. In this broadcast, Superintendent E. K. 
Barden said: “One of the recent additions to Sugarland school’s 
many activities is the introduction of an organization known as 
Junior Historians. I introduce to you Max Schuman, its pres- 
ident.” 

A part of President Max Schuman’s address follows: “There 
has been an increased interest in the history of Fort Bend County 
with the organization of a history group known as the Junior 
Historians. Several weeks ago our superintendent, Mr. E. K. 
Barden, became interested in the movement while visiting in 
Austin, . . . and believing the work to be of definite value to 
the students, has furthered the organization’s activities, which have 
included costume parties where club members attempted to rep- 
resent some character of history, trips to abandoned houses, trips 
to historic graves, interviews with citizens interested in local his- 
tory, trips to the surrounding prison farms, and lectures by 
historically-minded citizens.” 

The sponsor, L. L. Dinkins, concluded the broadcast with a 
résumé of the history of Fort Bend County based on information 
gathered by the Junior Historians. 


Billy Jo West, president of the Ozona Chapter, reports that 
the members have interviewed old-timers and are binding their 
stories into a volume which will doubtless be deposited in the 
library. They plan to enlarge the Texas Collection in the library 
which now has 88 books. Ten members of the chapter partici- 
pated in a Texas history program in the assembly on March 1. 
On March 9 there was a field trip to Fort Lancaster in the western 
part of Crockett County. 


The Brenham Chapter reports many activities. The members 
have made a close study of Brenham, set up a scrap book for 
pictures and clippings, sent a representative to the March 2 cele- 
bration at Washington-on-the-Brazos, assembled a Texas Collection 
of books and begun a collection of documents. The president 
will attend the annual meeting in Austin. 
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The Forest Avenue Chapter at Dallas has a membership of 45. 
Two meetings are held a month. The chapter sponsored an assem- 
bly program on February 26 at which time Judge Paine L. Bush 
spoke. The Junior Historians have presented to the library a 
bound volume of the Quarterly and the volumes of Sam Houston’s 
Writings as published. Five members attended the meeting at 
Arlington, and three made reports. Ten members attend the 
meetings of the Dallas Historical Society. On Friday, March 15, 
they presented a paid program and dance, the proceeds of which 
will be used to send members to the annual meeting. 


On March 15 the faculty and students of Forest Avenue High 
School, Dallas, gave a broadcast over the Texas Quality Network 
in which tribute was paid to the work of the Junior Historians. 
We quote from the program: “Already, the Junior Historians are 
supplying materials for a . . . section in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly. . . . They are likewise participating in 
regional meetings of the Association, and they will take part in 
the program at the annual spring meeting in April.” 


The Junior Historians is young, but already we find several 
hundred young Texans eagerly searching for bits of information, 
documents, diaries. It is a most promising organization, one that 
deserves the support of all who have the intelligence and imagina- 
tion to see that the culture of this state must be of the people. 
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John C. Duval: First Texas Man of Letters. By J. Frank Dobie. 
Illustrated by Tom Lea. (Dallas: The Southwest Review, 
1940. Pp. 105. $1.50.) 


Within the covers of this book Frank Dobie has brought together 
three essays, biographical, critical, and bibliographical, and ten 
hitherto unpublished works of Duval, five in prose and five in verse. 

The honor of publishing the first biography of Duval goes to the 
Quarterly of the then Texas State Historical Association (Vol. I, 
No. 1, 1897). This sketch, written by an Englishman, William 
Corner, has until now remained the fullest and most authentic ac- 
count of Duval’s life. Dobie has interviewed witnesses, examined 
family papers and public documents; and, though he has found 
nothing to alter the essential outlines of Corner’s portrait, he has 
added considerable detail to our knowledge of Duval. Best of all 
are the accounts of Duval’s relations with his family and with 
Bigfoot Wallace, particularly in the later years of these men, “as 
inseparable in memory as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza.” 

The critical essay establishes Duval’s claim as Texas’s first man 
of letters. Here Dobie applies his oft-reiterated theory concern- 
ing regional writing. It is not enough that a Texas man of letters 
write about Texas: he must embody the culture of the region and 
make it live. Duval’s glory is that he captured “the flavor, the 
aroma that the most robust outdoors life on the womanless 
frontier, as well as the daintiest of indoor culture, emanates.” 

If the unpublished writings add little to the fame of Duval, 
they do emphasize the folkishness of his style and substance and 
exhibit his genial humor and wit. 

“Old Prob’s Visit to Texas” concerns the struggles of a U. S. 
Weather Bureau forecaster with the vagaries and eccentricities of 
the Texas climate. Old Prob reads his instruments and fills sev- 
eral pages with figures, but each time he predicts warm weather, 
a regular bull-headed norther butts him in the face; if he pre- 
dicts a cold wave, the next day is as warm as July. After some 
weeks’ searching for the unknown “factor,” Old Prob leaves in 
the midst of a roaring blizzard. His instruments say that it will 
be warm in the Gulf states, but he knows that, as for Texas, “it 
will be hot as Hades, er cold as flugens, er wet as a drowned rat, 
er dry as dried apple dam, just whichever it damn pleases.” 
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Another yarn, “The Pure Juice of the Mustang Grape,” details 
the character’s experience in trying to convert our native grape 
into wine. The product was “too sour for vinegar and too fiery 
for aquafortis.” It couldn’t be marketed because the casks blew 
up in transit. A Russian Nihilist, Mr. Blowemhighsky, offered 
two hundred dollars a box for the bottled wine, but the character 
refuses to sell. He has no enmity for the Czar except for the 
superfluous C in his name, and that is hardly “sufficient excuse 
for blowing him up.” 

“An Odorous Yarn” exhibits the popular frontier theme of bad 
odor as a subject of humor. In this case a mouse has died in 
the toe of a boot, which causes the wearer considerable embar- 
rassment, particularly when the wind dies down just as he is 
about to pop the question. 

“An Old Time Texas Ranch” is on the “hold-up hospitality” 
theme. At the point of a gun a traveler is forced to stop at Cayote 
Ranch, where he enjoys good food and drink while he is being 
pumped for news. 

“An Ode to My Three Shirts” plays on the author’s impecu- 
niosity (Duval was the least acquisitive man imaginable) and 
expresses his comfort in the thought that his shirts will soon go 
to the paper mill— 


So I may get, blessed thought, each mail, 
Sweet billets-dour on Tag, Rag, and Bobtail. 


“Julius Standley” satirizes the Byronic pose, which invaded the 
South and even reached the frontier of Texas. A Valentine to 
Colonel Williamson and two acrostics complete the verse, and 
there remains a prose sketch of a Texas restaurant, playing upon 
the waiter’s shouts to the cook. 


As one finishes the volume, he sees a whimsical Duval, impa- 
tient of sham and artificiality, one who would like to go back 
to the good old days before barbed wire played hell with Texas, 
yet. withal. genial, child-loving, folk-loving, mildly sentimental, 
and playful. 


Mopy C. Boatricur. 
The University of Tezas. 
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In the Shadow of History. By J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boat- 
right, and Henry H. Ransom, editors. (Austin, Texas: 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, 1939. Pp. vi, 187. Illustrations 
and index.) 


If it is assumed that all the articles printed in the book with 
the above title are in the shadow of history, then it must be con- 
cluded that history casts a rather lengthy shadow, for some of 
the tales are quite remote from established historical fact. How- 
ever, the volume, neat, attractive, well printed, and practically 
free from mechanical errors, has something to intrigue almost every 
type of reader. For those who love to revel in speculation about 
the Alamo and engage in the futile and fruitless sport of tracing 
traditions concerning it to their source only to be thwarted ulti- 
mately by the myriad of elusive tales extant, the first three stories 
leave nothing to be desired. Those who are interested in the 
anecdotes of history will be pleased with such articles as Anecdotes 
as Sidelights to Texas History by Marcelle Lively Hamer, and 
There’s a Geography of Humorous Anecdotes by Charles F. 
Arrowood. Those who love the far-away places, who revel in 
things close to the soil, will delight in such tales as: “The Sheep- 
herder”; “The Long Drive”; “Lead Goats”; “The Ghost Sheep 
Dog”; “The Lobo Wolf”; “Tortilla Making”; “The Whirlwind” ; 
and “The Paisano.” 

Two parts of the book, “The Line That Travis Drew,” by 
J. Frank Dobie, and “A Vindication of Rose and His Story,” 
by R. B. Blake, which belong with the other stories conceded 
to be only in the shadow of history, deserve special attention here 
because the authors seem to attempt to place their stories in the 
realm of history by giving historical evidence. Mr. Dobie first 
gives a history of the Travis story and tacitly admits that it is 
untrue when he says: “Reading the documented historians you’d 
think nothing could be so unless it happened,” and then states 
that he believes the story. In regard to “A Vindication of Rose 
and His Story” it should be said that it falls far short of a real 
vindication. An analysis of this ingenious and admirable bit of 
detective work shows that there is very good reason to believe 
that Rose lived and, aside from going under the names of Louis, 
Lewis, Moses, and Stephen, was fairly reliable. In spite of all 
this the fertile imagination of W. P. Zuber, to whom we are 
solely indebted for the Rose story, must be dealt with. 
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Merrill Bishop, in the tale, “The Ghost Sheep Dog” (pp. 119- 
121), quotes the pastor philosopher as saying: “Men are worse 
than animals in lots of ways. They believe what they want to 
believe.” This is true of the popular mind, and these stories will 
always appeal to the majority of people. It is well that this is 
so, for folk-lore has a definite place in history, and the gathering 
of these tales together, if we remember that they are only in the 
shadow of history, is a distinct contribution. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 


Davy Crockett: American Comic Legend. Edited by Richard M. 
Dorson. Foreword by Howard Mumford Jones. (New 
York: Rockland Editions, 1939. Pp. xxvi, 171. $5.00.) 


Congressman David Crockett of Tennessee must have been some- 
what puzzled by his own fame; for he soon found himself inter- 
nationally known not as a statesman but as a backwoodsman— 
an American folk-character. A spurious autobiography of him 
appeared in 1833 and was soon reprinted in London. This work 
was Crockett’s excuse for bringing out his Narrative of the Life 
of Colonel Crockett . . . Written by Himself in 1834, which 
was followed by An Account of Colonel Crockett’s Tour . . . 
in 1835, and Colonel Crockett’s Exploits . . . in Texas in 1836. 
These works, although the problem of authorship has not been 
untangled, have been edited and frequently reprinted and are 
well known. The Crockett that emerges from them is similar 
to but not identical with the Crockett of sober history. 

A third and not so well known Crockett, one who resembles 
but is not identical with the Crockett of the Narrative is now 
presented to the public in Richard M. Dorson’s Davy Crockett: 
American Comic Legend. From 1835 to 1856 there were issued 
—my guess is with the consent of the Crockett family—a series of 
brittle-papered and miserably prii.‘ed almanacs containing first- 
person sketches ostensibly written by Crockett, although most of 
them appeared after his universally known death at the Alamo. 
From these Mr. Dorson has made an excellent selection not only 
of the sketches but also of the grotesque wood-cuts that illus- 
trated them. 
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The Crockett that emerges, in full-length portrait, is America’s 
first comic superman; the daddy of Tony Beaver, Paul Bunyan, 
and Pecos Bill; half horse, half alligator, half snapping-turtle ; 
part wildcat, part steamboat, part lightning; the out-shootin’est, 
out-screamin’est, out-fightin’est critter that ever drank muddy 
water out of the mighty Mississippi. He is, in short, a broad bur- 
lesque of the Bostonian’s conception of the American backwoods- 
man. 

Why those who have written on the ring-tail roarers of wilder- 
ness, mountain, and plain have said so little about the satirical 
intent of much of the frontiersman’s boasting and tall tale telling 
is difficult to understand; for the defensive purpose of many a 
yarn is obvious. When the backwoodsman was called a cruel 
savage, he did not waste his breath denying the charge: he de- 
scribed fights after which more gouged-out eyes were picked up 
than there were persons engaged. When it was said that the 
frontierswoman lacked the graces of her more ornamental leisure- 
class sister, the frontiersman extolled the beauties of Jersula 
Stubbs, whose one eye was pretty enough for two, and whose short 
leg made hillside walking easier. Or he praised the accomplish- 
ments of Sal Fungus, who could “scalp an Indian, skin a bear, 
grin down hickory nuts, laugh the bark off a pine tree, swim 
stark up a cataract, gouge out an alligator’s eyes, dance a rock 
to pieces, sink a steamboat, blow out the moon . . . sing a wolf 
to sleep and scratch his hide off.” 

The unknown writers of these sketches were certainly more 
gifted than those who supply most of the popular reading today. 
The language is racy, idiomatic, and not infrequently poetic: 


I swore at the varmint till the tree shed all its leaves and 
the sky turned yaller. 

And when she sung a psalm, you’d thought all the trees 
in creation war organ pipes, and a harrycane war blowin’ 
the bellows. 


It is fortunate that a representative body of this material has 
been made available. Crockett is a folk character of first impor- 
tance, but because of the inaccessibility of the almanacs few 
know him as the hero of comic legend, and few students of the 
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American language know the idiom in which his exploits are 


recorded. 
Mopy C. Boatricurt. 


The University of Tezas. 


Wider Horizons of American History. By Herbert E. Bolton. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. Pp. xv, 191. 
$1.50.) 


In the midst of a life crowded with the details of successful 
teaching and research, Professor Bolton has paused at significant 
points in his extraordinary career to present an illuminating 
essay, characterized in each instance by a broadening view of 
the field of American history. These syntheses not only gave point 
and meaning to Professor Bolton’s own research, but also pro- 
foundly influenced the work of an entire generation of scholars 
to the extent that a “Bolton School” of historians has come into 
being and the writers of so-called “straight United States history” 
have been forced to take cognizance of a new and more realistic 
interpretation of the field. He has performed an invaluable service 
in releasing American historiography from the provincial bonds of 
a narrowly nationalistic approach. 

The Appleton-Century Historical Essays series and its editor, 
William E. Lingelbach, have rendered a real service in making 
these essays more widely and conveniently available. The first, 
“The Epic of Greater America,” was the presidential address 
delivered at the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Historical Association at Toronto, in 1932. It was printed in the 
April, 1933, number of The American Historical Review and, in 
Spanish translation, has enjoyed great vogue south of the Rio 
Grande. The second, “The Significance of the Borderlands,” was 
read at the Boulder Conference on the History of the Trans- 
Mississippi West in June, 1929, and was published in the printed 
proceedings of that conference in the next year. The third, “The 
‘Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colo- 
nies,” was the Faculty Research Lecture at the University of 
California, at Berkeley, in March, 1917, and was printed in The 
American Historical Review in October, 1917. The final essay, 
“The Black Robes of New Spain,” was presented before the Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Historical As- 
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sociation, in Washington, December, 1934. Taken together they 
should be required reading for New World diplomats and planners 
of Pan-American programs. In the first essay Professor Bolton 
offers a compact presentation of “the larger historical unities and 
interrelations” of the Americas. The area of Spanish occupance 
as a meeting ground of civilizations between Anglo and Hispanic 
America is the topic of the second essay. The reviewer feels that 
in ultimate importance it deserves to rank with F. J. Turner’s 
essay, “The Significance of the Frontier in American History.” 
The third essay is already a classic among historians of the South- 
west and of the American frontier in general. The last essay 
contributes a corrective to the French Jesuit view of Parkman 
and Thwaites, and introduces the reader to the remarkable story 
of Jesuit expansion under Spain. 

The book has an attractive format and is accompanied by re- 
vised footnotes. One error in the title of the joint work of Bolton 
and Marshall “Colonial History of North America” (p. viii) 
instead of “The Colonization of North America” is scored against 


Professor Lingelbach. 
AITON. 


The University of Michigan. 


The Life and Influence of Charles Carlton, 1821-1902. By Ken- 
neth M. Hay. With an introduction by Colby D. Hall. (No 
place; no date. Pp. xii, 80. Appendices and bibliography.) 


This little volume adds another chapter to the religious and 
educational history of Texas. The author apologizes for whatever 
“tone of eulogy and hero worship” the work contains. This apol- 
ogy, however, is unnecessary. Charles Carlton’s efforts were 
worthy of eulogy. 

Born in England in 1821, Carlton served as a cabin boy in his 
youth on a merchant vessel which plied between the ports of 
northern Scotland and Hamburg. He shipped as a sailor for 
America in 1836. Upon arrival in New Brunswick he deserted 
his ship because of ill treatment. After two years of wandering 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia he decided to enter the min- 
istry. Thus began the story of his work—a work which took him 
to Bethany College and, finally, to the frontier of. Texas. 

In relating the story of Carlton College, which Charles Carlton 
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founded and operated at Bonham, Texas, the author has made a 
valuable addition to the history of education in Texas. The school 
was typical of its day. Built around the personality of one man, 
it influenced a large area of North and Northeast Texas and 
trained many of the leaders of the Christian (Disciples) Church. 

This work was presented as a thesis for the B. D. degree in the 
Brite College of the Bible of Texas Christian University. The 
published text follows the exact form of the original thesis. In a 
few instances the long quotations grow monotonous. The volume 
was evidently printed privately, since there is no imprint of any 
nature. Dean Colby Hall’s introduction is the only indication: of 


the date of the work. 
T. R. Havins. 


Howard Payne College. 


Crime and Punishment in Early Maryland. By Raphael Semmes. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. v, 334. 
$3.00.) 


The reading of this book makes one well aware of the fact that 
“man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn,” 
which passage from Robert Burns the author has chosen as an 
indicator to the reader that he must be prepared to find that 
some of the settlers in early Maryland were very inhuman in 
their treatment of others. Punishment, too, was inhuman. The 
passage from Burns is particularly apropos of the chapters on 
servant discipline and punishment, on drunkenness, profanity, 
witchcraft, and defamation. In general one gets the impres- 
sion that some of the early settlers of Maryland must have 
been a sorry lot, no matter to what walk of life they belonged. 
The historical truth, however, that Maryland grew up and suc- 
ceeded as a colony is proof of the fact that the majority of its 
early settlers must have been made of much better stuff than 
those who got their names into the criminal records. The picture 
of sordid conditions in Maryland which the book reveals makes 
one wonder to what extent human depravity and weakness pre- 
vailed in the early days of the other colonies. . << 
Besides the three chapters mentioned above there are seven 
others, The footnotes, fifty-seven pages of them, are placed in the 
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back of the book and thus do not worry the average reader. There 
is no bibliography, a note on that point stating, since “almost all 
of the material on which this book is based has been taken directly 
from the Archives of Maryland, it is unnecessary to give a bibli- 
ography of sources, books, etc.” There is an index to names of 
persons and also a topical index. 
R. L. Bresere. 
The University of Teras. 


The Log Book of a Young Immigrant. By Laurence M. Larson. 
(Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, 1939. Pp. vii, 318. $3.00.) 


These reminiscences of the early life of Professor Larson, as 
Dr. Blegen has suggested in the preface, are really the record of 
an “intellectual and spiritual migration.” When he was not quite 
two years old, Professor Larson’s parents, in 1870, left Norway 
for the prairies of lowa. Their son rose from the privations of an 
immigrant dugout to the headship of the department of history 
at the University of Illinois, and earned the highest honor his 
colleagues in the historical profession can bestow. 

Professor Larson would have been the first to disclaim any 
special importance for this volume of reminiscences, but just 
because it is such a straightforward, honest, tolerant, good-hu- 
mored and wisely reflective account, and suggests similar experi- 
ences by scores of other Americans who became citizens of the 
United States by adoption, it has genuine historical value. The 
author grew up in the period of dugouts, sod-houses and prairie 
schooners in the Middle West, and his narrative contains frequent 
references to such matters as folk medicine, pioneer food, prairie 
storms and fires, pioneer education and literary tastes, frontier 
politics, the coming of the railroad, the Norwegian-American 
press, and the trials and struggles of the Norwegian immigrant 
church. 


After absorbing the rudiments of an education as best one could 
under Iowa pioneer conditions, Larson taught country school and 
went on to college at Drake in Des Moines. Nearly one-fourth of 
the book deals with these college years and several additional 
chapters describe graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 
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As a comment on the educational processes of the period, these 
chapters are of interest and value to the student of American 
education. Drake, in those days, was much influenced by evan- 
gelism and revivalism, and faculty opinion strongly preferred 
“special creation” to Darwin. The higher education was not un- 
affected by creedal controversies. But Drake was alive with lit- 
erary societies, oratorical contests, the beginnings of college ath- 
letics, and other extra-curricular activities. 


For five years after college, Larson was principal of Scandinavia 
Academy, a conservative Norwegian stronghold in Wisconsin. His 
experience here was not too happy. Norwegian pastors wanted to 
enforce the cultivation of a positive Norsedom and impose a rigid 
religious atmosphere, but the young principal seems to have dealt 
with the situation with a fair measure of success. At Madison, 
Larson worked with Turner and Haskins, and with fellow students 
who, like himself, became distinguished in the historical guild. 
His reflections on graduate study at the turn of the century sug- 
gest comparison with present-day procedures. Like many another 
newly-created Ph. D., Larson was stranded at commencement time 
without a job. Only after teaching for five years in a Milwaukee 
high school did he at last get his chance to go to the University 
of Illinois, where he made a distinguished record as a teacher, 
an educational statesman, and a productive scholar. A bibliog- 
raphy of his writings, prepared by Dr. Kenneth Bjork of St. Olaf 
College, has been added as an appendix to this volume. 


One lays down this book with a feeling of satisfaction and 
gratitude for immigrants, like Larson, who helped build America. 
They were the salt of the earth. Neither hardships nor prejudices 
could stop them. Their experiences reflect the only kind of 
Americanization that is worth having. As Professor Larson has 
written in his final paragraph, “between an active loyalty to a 
land and a system into which one has been received and an honest 
recognition of the values that inhere in a culture out of which 
one has come, there need be no conflict.” 

Cari WITTKE. 

Oberlin College. 
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The Bonapartes in America. By Clarence Edward Macartney and 
Gordon Dorrance. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 
1939. Pp. xvi, 272. Bibliography, illustrations. $3.00.) 


The Napoleonic tradition lives on, and books dealing with the 
Napoleonic theme continue to be written. The authors say that 
they spent more than ten years in research tracing the connection 
of the Bonapartist family with America. The result is a very 
interesting story of the part this colorful family has played in 
the history of the western hemisphere. 


The romance of Jerome Bonaparte and Elizabeth Patterson is 
portrayed in tragedy and pathos. Nevertheless, the consequences 
of this unfortunate and unhappy marriage are illuminating, if 
not fascinating. The one son of this union was the progenitor 
of the American branch of the Bonaparte family, each of whom 
is discussed in detail. The most able member and the one who 
contributed most to American life was Charles Joseph Bonaparte. 
He was not only an able lawyer, a civic and social reformer, but 
served as Secretary of the Navy and also Attorney General under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He was thoroughly American and 
one of the first “see America first” enthusiasts. 


The members of the European branch of the family that came 
to America learned to admire our freedom and democratic way 
of life. Nevertheless, they remained thoroughly European and 
none more so than Joseph, the brother of Napoleon I. His home 
was in Bordentown, N.J., but he spent much time on his exten- 
sive estate in the northern part of New York. 


The machinations of Napoleon III in Mexico, as well as the 
sale of Louisiana to the United States by Napoleon I, are well 
known. However, the family played a part indirectly in the 
history of Alabama through the Napoleonic exiles; in Florida 
through the Murats; in North Carolina through Peter Stewart 
Ney; and in Texas through the a of Napoleon’s veterans 
at Champ d’Asile. 


The Bonapartes make interesting reading, not only for their 
known connection with our history, but also for the gossip and 
rumors that have been associated with the family. Likewise, re- 
lating the details of the numerous American plots to rescue 
Napoleon from St. Helena continues to stir the imagination of 
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American readers. The authors have given much spicy material 
to those who enjoy rumors and romance. 

While The Bonapartes in America cannot be called serious 
history, nevertheless, it is a distinct contribution to the literature 
about this unusual family. The characters are portrayed as every- 
day human beings who possess weaknesses as well as strength. 
The book is readable to the extent of being almost fascinating. 


GaRNIE McGinty. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


Home Missions on the American Frontier. By Colin Brummit 
Goodykoontz. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1939. 
Pp. 460. $3.50.) 


This publication gives notice that the late Professor Frederick 
Jackson Turner has sired another disciple. Inspired by the Turner 
passage, “The East has always feared the result of an unregulated 
advance of the frontier, and has tried to check and guide it,” Dr. 
Goodykoontz seeks to show that the creation of home missionary 
societies was one of the efforts put forth by the East to accom- 
plish such correction and guidance, 

Proceeding on the supposition that each new American frontier 
differed materially from its forerunner, and that it presented, as 
a result, new problems to the missionary societies which operated 
in these fields, the author describes each frontier in its turn and 
shows how these societies adapted themselves to such ever-changing 
conditions. The denominations whose missionary labors are thus 
depicted are the Congregational and the more important branches 
of the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Methodist churches, 
with special emphasis on the work of the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists through their jointly-operated American Home 
Missionary Society. 

The reader of this volume meets many a well-known authority 
in the field of American church history. Dr. Goodykoontz, how- 
ever, has traveled extensively in this country and even abroad 
in search of unpublished materials which might reveal new and 
informative aspects of his subject. Particularly valuable for his 
purpose have been the American Home Missionary Society papers, 
now located in the Hammond Library of the Chicago Theological 
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Seminary. Two hundred thousand letters, many of which are 
quoted for the first time, represent only a portion of this collec- 
tion, so the author informs us. Among the published works in 
the field, and which are considered in this book, those of Dr. W. W. 
Sweet, professor of American church history at the University of 
Chicago, constitute a prominent source. Dr, Sweet’s latest pub- 
lication, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. III: The Con- 
gregationalists, was evidently too recent to permit its embodiment. 

Dr. Goodykoontz views American home missionary work as it 
should be considered. He describes it not as something isolated 
from everything secular but as an integral part of our many- 
sided national history. Equally refreshing is the fact that, as a 
disinterested historian, he truthfully honors the constructive work 
done by organized American Christianity in a difficult field. 
Frontier society was considerably improved when successive waves 
of more stable pioneers pushed the riff-raff of that society ahead 
of themselves, like the suddenly rising waters of a mountain 
stream roll much debris down the river bed in advance of the 
flood, but the self-effacing labors of the pioneer missionary also 
played a conspicuous part in the civilization of our great West. 
It is to this last-named, but seldomly stressed, factor in American 
history that this volume is appropriately dedicated. 

Not only will home mission boards, religious organizations, and 
church historians study this book with profit; it will prove illumi- 
nating also to the student of secular history who desires a more 
complete knowledge of that absorbing theme: the American 


frontier. 
A. G. WIEDERAENDERS. 


Texas Lutheran College. 


Cherokee Cavaliers. By Edward Everett Dale and Gaston Litton. 
(Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxiii, 319. $3.00. Illustrations, maps, charts.) 


Cherokee Cavaliers makes available more than two hundred 
letters of the Ridge-Watie-Boudinot family, which, with carefully 
prepared footnotes, tell the story of forty years of tumultuous 
history of the Cherokee Nation of Indians. For the most part the 
authors have permitted this history to be told by the men who 
made it. The bulk of the letters included is taken from a col- 
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lection found by Dr. Dale several years ago in some old trunks 
which had been stored in an attic and forgotten. They now form 
a part of the Frank Phillips Collection of Southwestern History 
at the University of Oklahoma. Other letters included are from 
the Stand Watie Papers in The University of Texas Library, the 
Library of Northeastern College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, and the 
private collection of Professor T. L. Ballenger of the last-named 
institution. In collaboration with Gaston Litton, of the National 
Archives, Dr. Dale has brought them together with the necessary 
annotation to make a connected story of the minority leaders in 
the Cherokee Nation during the period of removal, tribal civil war, 
the White Man’s Quarrel, and the beginnings of reconstruction. 


During the forty years of Cherokee history recorded in this 
collection of letters, John Ross, of Scotch ancestry, served as 
principal chief and largely directed the destiny of the Nation. 
He was opposed by a minority group who differed on the question 
of removal. This group believed that the salvation of their people 
lay in surrendering their lands in the East and moving west of 
the Mississippi. Its leaders were four men whose letters form 
a large part of the volume under consideration. They were Major 
Ridge, his son John Ridge, and Major Ridge’s nephews, two 
brothers known respectively as Elias Boudinot and Stand Watie. 
Major Ridge was possessed of a great native intelligence and high 
qualities of leadership. John Ridge and Elias Boudinot were both 
highly educated. Stand Watie received only a fair education at 
a Moravian mission school in Tennessee. He was a man of action, 
a born leader, and proved himself a brave and hardy soldier of 
teal ability. The Ridge-Watie-Boudinot faction was the object 
of the intense hatred of the Ross group. After removal to the 
Indian Territory there was an era of civil strife which was not 
settled until 1846. Then came the Civil War. The Confederacy 
sent General Albert Pike to Indian Territory as commissioner to 
the Indian Nations. Again the tribe split. Stand Watie and his 
followers were sympathetic toward the South, while a larger ele- 
ment favored the North. John Ross, after unsuccessfully attempt- 
ing to maintain a position of neutrality, however, signed a treaty 
of alliance with Pike. This alliance was repudiated by his faction 
in 1863, after Ross had gone to Philadelphia to live. 


Stand Watie and his followers remained in the Confederacy 
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and he was active all during the war. He fought for weeks after 
the evacuation of Richmond and the surrender of Lee’s army. 
The story of Indian participation in the Civil War is incomplete 
without a definitive biography of Stand Watie. This reviewer 
nominates Dr. Dale to the task of compiling that biography. 
Cherokee Cavaliers centers around the figure of the last Con- 
federate general to surrender his sword, but the story told is not 
limited to life within the Cherokee Nation. E. C. Boudinot, the 
Cherokee delegate to the Confederate Congress, gives interesting 
descriptions of war-torn Richmond; John Rollin Ridge, the poet 
and journalist who followed the gold rush to California, tells of 
the mining camps during the days of forty-nine; and Albert Pike 
reveals an interesting side of his nature in his correspondence 
with General Watie. There is not much of the white man, how- 
ever, in this book. Most of it is in the Indian’s own words. Each 
of these proud cavaliers of Cherokee blood unveils loves and hates, 
philosophies and ambitions, in these intimate, personal messages— 
messages not intended for the scholars of another century. 

This volume is the nineteenth in The Civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian series published by the University of Oklahoma Press. 
It is up to the high standard of the Press in print and general 
format. A calendar of letters at the end of the volume adds to its 


value. There is a satisfactory index. 
OHLAND Morton. 


Edinburg Junior College. 


World History. By Pauline Yelderman. Steck Series of School 
Workbooks. (Austin, Texas: The Steck Company, 1939. 
Pp. 158. 36 cents.) 


Modern European History. By Pauline Yelderman. Steck Series 
of School Workbooks. (Austin, Texas: The Steck Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 126. 36 cents.) 


United States History (High School). By Pauline Yelderman. 
Steck Series of School Workbooks. (Austin, Texas: The 
Steck Company, 1939. Pp. 138. 36 cents.) 


The three workbooks here reviewed are the result of some very 
careful thinking by the author and also of application and test- 
ing—actual use—over a period of several years in classroom work 
in the high school of Rosenberg, Texas. Each book presents a 
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technique of teaching involving “four steps, namely (1) the 
presentation, (2) the assimilation, (3) the discussion, and (4) 
the testing.” Although “the broad concepts and understandings 
were set up as the author views them,” high school teachers are 
encouraged, if they so desire, to substitute what they regard as 
desirable concepts and understandings and, by implication, of 
course, to adapt the technique of these workbooks to achieve 
their desires. 

The author did not prepare these workbooks to accompany 
certain specific textbooks or references. She states that they lend 
themselves to any good book on history written on the high school 
level. She suggests “the use of all available material.” She says 
also that the high school pupil can “guide himself through the 
study” of these three phases of history because “the basic idea 
underlying the method set up is individual self-directed learning.” 
The teacher acts as critic and supervisor, that is to say, checks 
the pupil’s work for correctness. 

There is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind that a lot of time is 
wasted in teaching. In other words, the results are meager in 
contrast with the exertions of the teacher. Miss Yelderman’s 
technique of teaching, it appears to this reviewer, has the quality 
of placing definite responsibilities on the pupils to work for them- 
selves, under guidance, to be sure. The teacher will still have 
much work to do, but the work will be that of checking the 
results of “individual self-directed teaching.” It appears that the 
technique is an excellent one and that it will appeal both to the 
alert high school history teacher and pupil. The actual applica- 
tion of the technique in other classrooms should test its appeal 


and hence its worth. 
R. L. BreseEte. 
The University of Tezas. 


Coahuila y Texas en la Epoca Colonial. By Vito Alessio Robles. 
' (Mexico: Editorial Cultura, 1938. Pp. xii, 751. Maps, 
figures and plates.) 


This volume is the first comprehensive study of any section 
of northern Mexico to come from the press. Robles may be likened 
to a pioneer farmer who dedicates himself to the task of clearing 
the land and sowing the first seed. His task was harder even 
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than that, because the clearing included much that was not a 
part of the original landscape. The history of Coahuila has been 
touched upon from time to time by various writers who had 
neither the time nor inclination to check their sources, and the 
result was a considerable number of inaccuracies. Robles set 
himself to correcting these, thus adding to the interest and value 
of his book. On the other hand there are abundant and excellent 
monographs on the history of Texas. The author skillfully weaves 
these and his investigations concerning Coahuila into a single 
fabric, beautiful and complete. The two states were for centuries 
connected politically and for ages physically. These natural con- 
nections demand just the kind of study as the one under review 
in order that the reader may obtain a better perspective of the 
whole. Such virgin historical terrain could not but enrich the 
already well-cultivated fields of Texas history. 

Not many regions of similar size have undergone the changes, 
suffered so much from indifference, or experienced the political 
upheavals that Coahuila and Texas have. Robles describes these 
modifications in his opening chapter and presents excellent maps 
illustrating the changes in boundaries. Another chapter is devoted 
to geography and geology in which he shows that Coahuila and 
Texas were old, geologically speaking, when the rest of Mexico 
was still buried beneath the waters of the Sea of Tethys. This 
chapter is based upon the latest investigations of several com- 
petent North American geologists. In Chapter IT the author takes 
advantage of recent ethnological studies, supplemented by an 
ethnological map of Coahuila and Texas, to tell his story of 
native tribes. The running story begins with Chapter IV and 
continues through forty-one chapters of interesting, well-docu- 
mented incidents from the first Spanish explorations in 1522 to 
the consummation of independence in 1821. Having already writ- 
ten “Francisco de Urdifiola y el Norte de la Nueva Espaia,” 
Robles was well fitted for the undertaking. His account is not 
limited to political and military happenings, but takes into con- 
sideration economic and social conditions confronting the Spanish 
intruders. Intruders they were, for Robles shows that they were 
not conquerors. The aborigines of northern Mexico put up a long 
and systematic fight. They continued in a primitive state of 
existence long after the colonial period had ended. 
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There is not much new on the activities of the many explorers, 
the administrations of the various viceroys, or the controversies 
between Nueva Vizcaya and Nuevo Leon. There is, however, an 
entire chapter on the smooth-tongued Saint-Denis based partly 
on manuscript material not hitherto used. The several expeditions 
to Texas and the missionary activity take on new color when 
related from a point nearer their starting places. 

As we approach the end of the volume Texas comes in for less 
and less attention until in the final chapter important events are 
reduced to a sentence or a short paragraph at most. The work 
of Moses and Stephen F. Austin from December, 1820, to De- 
cember, 1821, for example, is condensed to less than a page. The 
story of the failure of the Mexican Revolution in Texas is, unlike 
most of the study, based largely on secondary accounts when better 
material was available. One feels that the concluding chapters 
were hurriedly done, and they materially detract from an other- 
wise excellent piece of work. It is evident, however, that Robles 
has made a thorough exploration of the various archives, partic- 
ularly with respect to Coahuila. A glance at the bibliography 
discloses investigation carried on in Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Durango and Coahuila, Austin, Texas, and Seville. 

There is a quite satisfactory index, something comparatively 
new in Hispanic-American works, and an imposing biblography 


covering twenty-six pages. 
OHLAND Morton. 
Edinburg Junior College. 


The Reconquest of Mexico. The Years of Lazaro Cardenas. By 
Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 394. $3.00.) 


The modern conquistador in the reconquest of Mexico from 
foreign tutelage is President Lazaro Cardenas, a man whose career 
has run the entire gamut of the Mexican Revolution from the 
time when as a guerrilla he fought Victoriano Huerta until as 
a division general he participated in the intrigues of the Calles 
“puppet president” regime. Thoroughly imbued with revolutionary 
doctrine, he has, since becoming Chief Executive in his own right, 
profoundly altered the course of his country’s social movement. 
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The religious question has been temporized, the agrarian movement 
reawakened, labor growth promoted, oil expropriation personally 
supervised, political parties reorganized, and nationalistic devel- 
opment encouraged. Manifesting unusual sincerity and dynamic 
industry, Mexico’s new conqueror has personally directed the forces 
of social unrest and economic insecurity into channels of legisla- 
tive and administrative solution. The man responsible for this 
activity, the tools with which he works, and the philosophy that 
guides him, are dealt with in this readable and instructive book. 


Presenting a generally faithful picture of what has been hap- 
pening in Mexico during the past thirty years, this book suffers 
from a certain tone disquieting to the conscientious reader who 
seeks an impartial, analytical study of the Mexican scene. Dis- 
cussions are shaded by the use of phrases which imply determined 
conclusions, frequently open to question. Francisco Madero is a 
“pathetic idealist with a squeaky voice,” persecuted by a “pred- 
atory colony of American promoters.” The “progressive policies” 
of the Cardenas administration are frequently referred to, and its 
“surrender” on the question of indemnifying American owners of 
expropriated lands is deplored. Lombardo Toledano is “loathed 
by the pedants of the National University because he has placed 
his knowledge at the service of the disinherited.” None of these 
statements, perhaps, are wholly false, but at the same time none 
are wholly true, and each carries an implication that is unsup- 
ported by cited material and evidence. 


In other aspects the book shows a lack of completeness. The 
authors, apparently, have not gone far enough behind the gov- 
ernment propaganda front to distinguish that which has been 
done from that which is represented as having been accomplished. 
Their portrayal does not indicate an appreciation for the differ- 
ences between claims and accomplishments in Mexican political 
reckoning. The treatment of the agrarian experiment lacks the 
realism and concreteness that comes from independent investiga- 
tion of cases and results. Labor chapters tell their story almost 
entirely from the attitude of the union chieftains. Bare mention 
is made of the confidential employees section of the industrial 
contract which the oil companies refused to sign. As for the 
faults that are found with Mexico’s program, it appears that 
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these have been stumbled upon rather than revealed by a search- 
ing analysis. 

The book’s good points are many. The style is arresting, though 
at times journalistic. The criticisms leveled at the Mexican ex- 
periment are valid, though there is a disquieting tone of parti- 
sanship. Frequently the factual material is authentic and reliable. 
This is a book which can be read with profit by anyone wanting 
to know more about the Cardenas period and its place in Mexico’s 


third great revolution. 
Jor W. NEAL. 
The University of Texas. 


France and Latin-American Independence. By William Spence 
Robertson. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Pp. xv, 626. Bibliography, maps. $3.75.) 


This latest contribution to Latin-American history, by an emi- 
nent authority in that field, fills admirably a very definite need. 
Professor Robertson has taken for his object in this book the 
delineation of the policy of France toward the embryo nations of 
the New World from the time Napoleon invaded the Iberian 
Peninsula. In this connection he has found it desirable to touch, 
at times, on the attitude of Spain, Portugal, England, Russia, 
and the United States toward the rebellious Spanish colonies of 
America. In portraying French policy the author has felt it per- 
tinent to give some attention to unofficial French sentiment toward 
Latin-American independence and to commercial relations between 
France and the Latin nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

During the process of his investigations for this study Professor 
Robertson has had access to the principal libraries and archives 
of France, Spain, England, Russia, Austria, and the United States, 
and has depended largely on records found therein but has not 
neglected previous studies made on various phases of his problem. 

As Professor Robertson shows, French policy toward Latin- 
America veered greatly according to conditions in France and the 
relations between that country and Spain. Napoleon uninten- 
tionally became the “liberator” of Spanish America by his usurpa- 
tion of the Spanish throne for his brother Joseph. When it became 
evident that he would not be able to bring the Spanish colonies 
under his control, Napoleon came out as the champion of their inde- 
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pendence—provided they did not form any relations with England. 
This attitude changed to the opposite extreme with the Bourbon 
restoration which committed France to the principle of legitimacy 
and the revival of the “family compact” with Spain. Intervention 
by France to restore Spanish authority in her colonies was only 
prevented by lack of agreement within the Holy Alliance and by 
the attitude of England. 

From 1823 to 1828 French policy was further complicated by 
the occupation of Spain by a French army to restore the authority 
of Ferdinand VII. French statesmen found it difficult to fulfill 
France’s obligations to an absolutist Spanish ruler kept on his 
throne by French troops and at the same time to advance French 
commercial interests with de facto independent nations that were 
officially, to Spain and France, still Spanish colonies. 

This impasse was conveniently solved by the July revolution of 
1830. The “family compact” was now broken and the Orleanist 
monarch, Louis Philippe, himself king as a result of revolution, 
could hardly refuse, on the principle of legitimacy, to recognize 
the Spanish-American nations. Haiti had been recognized in 
1825 and Brazil in 1826. Late in 1830 recognition in principle 
of the former Spanish-American colonies was announced, and from 
1840 to 1848 treaties were signed with most of them. 

Professor Robertson has in this work contributed several new 
viewpoints to the relations between European nations and Spanish 
America. An example is his statement that by a treaty of 1701, 
between France and Spain, the French company of Guinea was 
given trading privileges with Spain’s colonies in the Indies. Most 
historians have claimed that the “Asiento” of 1713, giving Eng- 
land trading privileges in Spanish America, was the first non- 
Spanish trading which Spain ever legalized with her colonies. 

The reviewer feels that the author, by elimination of repetitious 
citations in the text, might have shortened his book to the reader’s 
advantage without lessening its value as a reference. 


CHARLES GARLAND WHITWELL. 
The University of Texas. 


Ancient Andean Life. By Edgar L. Hewett. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. Pp. xix, 336. $4.00.) 


Ancient Andean Life is the last of a trilogy of volumes by 
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Edgar L. Hewett on ancient life in America; the previously pub- 
lished volumes are Ancient Life in the American Southwest and 
Ancient Life in Mexico and Central America, all published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

In the first place no one with a genuine human interest in any 
of these regions of ancient life can afford to neglect these con- 
tributions presented in the charming manner of a master teacher ; 
and those who for the sheer pleasure of knowing more of the 
forgotten peoples who are our own contemporaries will find ex- 
pressed in these volumes an understanding of the native peoples 
of America that has seldom been equalled and perhaps not sur- 
passed elsewhere. Even the open-minded specialist will find much 
to ponder over, for these volumes are not just another series of 
books dealing with man in the great highland and mesa lands 
of the Cordilleran sections of the Americas. 


From these books which can be read for sheer enjoyment one 
gets a picture, perhaps dim in some places, or with gaps in others, 
of the continuity of man’s succeeding adjustments to these plateau 
lands as he came to grips with living in them. Without doubt 
Dr. Hewett himself can point out the discrepancies in these 
volumes better than anyone else, for that is one mark of the 
true scientist. 

These volumes, together with the life work of Dr. Hewett and a 
goodly number of other persons, are highly suggestive of the opera- 
tion of one set of forces in American life. Like Major Powell 
and so many other students of the Southwest before him, Dr. 
Hewett came from the Middle West. It was Powell more than 
any one other individual who not only provided the inspiration 
but laid the basis for some of America’s contributions to the world 
of science. It was in the Southwest particularly and from his 
field studies there that Powell laid the basis for the science of 
physiography, aided by a coterie of brilliant minds the like of 
which perhaps will not soon be brought together again. It was 
apparently in the Southwest that Powell got the germ of the idea 
that developed into the Bureau of American Ethnology—a natural 
sequence of his studies of man and nature in the Southwest. In 
this field Powell also gathered a group of brilliant minds whose 
contributions to American anthropology and ethnology will long 
serve as the high levels of achievements in their fields. 
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The writings of four people, Dr. Hewett, Professor Byron Cum- 
mings, Frederick Hodge, and Robert T. Hill, who fortunately are 
still with us, span the years from the time of Powell’s great work 
down to the present. 

Thus, in the light of the Powell influence, it is not strange that 
Dr. Hewett keeps his feet on the ground, that he seeks to interpret 
the wider sweep of forces as exemplified in his field rather than 
to bury himself in the details of “diggings,” essential as those are. 
There remains much to learn of ancient man on the plateau lands 
of the Cordillera of the Americas, as well as of the vital part 
played by man in the development of culture on the plateaus of 
the Old World—from those bordering the Mediterranean and 
through Asia Minor and Iran and the great mountain chains of 
interior Asia. Students may well be grateful to Dr. Hewett for 
his work, not the least of which is the inspiration which he 
exemplifies even in the cold type of the printed page. 


H. JoHnson. 
The University of Texas. 


BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly has received the inven- 
tory of county archives of Sabine County, Texas, from the His- 
torical Records Survey of San Antonio as a project pursued under 
the Work Projects Administration. The inventory contains 217 
pages typescript. It opens with a historical sketch of 15 pages. 
A discussion of the governmental organization, the records system 
of the county, and of a few other items completes Part A of the 
inventory. Part B, the real inventory, deals with the separate 
county offices and their records and includes a bibliography, a 
chronological index, and a subject and entry index. 

Sabine County, lying athwart the Camino Real, was the first 
part of Texas to see many of the settlers who moved from the 
United States into this Mexican province. Indeed, Stephen F. 
Austin first set foot on Texas soil in Sabine County. 

The historical sketch of Sabine County should be the point of 
departure for a good history of the county, undertaken either as 
a master’s thesis or as a commercial venture. The inventory 
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should serve the researcher to good purpose in locating material 
which would be vital and essential to such a project. 


R. L. B. 


The Quarterly also acknowledges the receipt of the inventorics 
of county archives of five other Texas counties, namely, De Witt, 
Guadalupe, Hays, Rockwall, and Wilson. The arrangement of the 
material in these inventories follows the pattern used for Sabine 


County. 
C. 


The Texas State Historical Association has received the follow- 
ing volume as a gift from the author: Wm. Clark Breckenridge, 


His Life, Lineage, and Writings, by James Malcolm Breckenridge. 
C. T. 


Volume XXX of the Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, edited by Theodore Calvin Pease, has been received by 
the Association. This is the second and concluding volume of 
Pope’s Digest, 1815. 


The State Historical Society has sent the Association the first 
volume of the Iowa Centennial History, entitled Jowa Through 


the Years, by Cyrenus Cole. 
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book terms the staple. In Edward Everett Davis’ viewpoint, 
cotton is a gigantic parasite, a destroying force that dooms 
to destruction all in whose path it comes. 


But while this is a sociologic novel, a book woven around 
economic ard psychological effects of what is termed the 
South’s great industry, THE WHITE SCOURGE is still a 
romance, a novel with an interesting plot of vital people. . . . 
Cloth $2.25 . . . Prepaid when remittance accompanies order. 


Naylor’s New Spring Catalog Ready April 15 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers for the Southwest 
918 N. ST. MARY’S, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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A co-operative enterprise 


A group of teachers of history at Wayne University 
have pooled their extensive resources of scholar- 
ship and teaching experience to produce a new 
type of text for the college survey course—a text 
in which the primary emphasis is placed on under- 
standing the central forces, concepts, and values 
which give meaning to the artistic, literary, and 
institutional contributions of each successive 
civilization. 


BOSSENBROOK AND OTHERS 


A HISTORY OF 
WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


PART ONE. 716 pages. $3.75 
FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


PART TWO. Ready this spring 
DEVELOPMENT OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


A novel and highly interesting survey in which the 
authors present the history of any age as a dynamic 
process involving the cultural and intellectual unifica- 
tion of an expanding area, the introduction of disrup- 
tive forces—both constructive and destructive, and 
the reintegration about a larger geographical unit. 


Materials were carefully selected, sifted, checked, 
rechecked, and thoroughly tested in the classroom 
over a period of several years. Consistency of 
purpose, viewpoint, definition, and style charac- 
terizes the entire presentation. Maps were spe- 
cially drawn for each of the major divisions. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
713 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection - 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of Tue QuaRTERLY may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 

$6.00 per volume unbound ; 

$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 

$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound ; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; — 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Avstim, Tzxas 
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